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BETWEEN ISSUES 


SiwneY Hook, who wrote monthly articles here during 
most of 1954 and 1955, will resume his regular contributions 
with next week’s issue. He thus rejoins our roster of once- 
a-month regulars, which also includes Reinhold Niebuhr 
(see opposite page), G. F. Hudson and Denis Healey MP. 
Dr. Hook, who will write on 
political, social and educational 
themes of his own choosing, has 
been Chairman of the Graduate 
Department of Philosophy at 
New York University for some 
years. His two decades of asso- 
ciation with THe New LEaApER 
have produced numerous mem- 
orable articles, among them 
the wartime series on Robert 
Hutchins and the “Great Books” 
and last fall’s series which be- 
came the book, Common Sense 
and the Fifth Amendment. 

Professor Hook, who recently 
edited American Philosophers at Work for Criterion Books, 
is also the author of The Ambiguous Legacy: Marx and the 
Marxists, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No, The Hero in History 
and Reason, Social Myths and Democracy. 

Book Notes: The latest issue of the New Republic, in- 
troducing a new feature on paperback books, contains an 
editorial which requires correction. “Although much has 
been written,” says the New Republic, “about the new soft- 
cover books, taken collectively, as a surprising and profit- 
able venture in publishing, very little has been written about 
individual titles. . . . As more and more publishers issue 


HOOK 





more and more books, it becomes increasingly difficult { 
the general reader to keep himself informed.” 

We only add that our John Unterecker began keepi 
tabs on individual paperbacks more than a year ago, 
that during 1956 his regular paperback roundups provid 
extended reviews of 27 such titles, as well as short not 
about many others. We are pleased that the New Republi 
is emulating this feature of ours, but surprised that so 
obeisance was not made to pioneer Unterecker. 

Speaking of books, our annual Spring Book Number wil 
appear on May 13 this year. Publishers and other adver 
tisers wishing to reserve space should do so at their earlie 
opportunity. 

MarK A.panov: A novelist in the grand Russian civilized 
tradition, Mark Aldanov, who passed away recently, combin 
humanistic socialist sympathies with a timeless artist’s ¢ 
for human frailty. Whether writing about the nobility ¢ 
the court of Alexander II or the Bolshevik bureaucrats @fti 
the Lenin-Stalin era, Aldanov was fascinated by the my 
terious complexity of man and his manners. A historic 
novelist who could recreate the atmosphere of past cet 
turies, he was equally alive to the drama of the presen 
His last article for THe New Leaver, written from Ital 
was a description of the last days of Mussolini and Clar 
Petacci. Though Aldanov left Russia because of his dem 


tician; he became the center of controversy only when hi. 
novel The Fifth Seal was chosen by the Book-of-the-Mont 
Club during World War II and was attacked by locz 
Stalinists. None of this particularly disturbed Aldanov, w 
went on writing the novels that are his legacy to mankind 
and Russia. 
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Eisenhowers Theory 


of Power and Morals 


Moral sentimentality is dangerous in the greatest center of power in the world 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


VIDENCE has been accumulating for some time that 
the President has some very naive ideas on the rela- 


crats dition of power to morality in politics. From the beginning 
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of the Suez crisis to the tension over Israel’s refusal to 
quit the Gaza strip without guarantees, General Eisen- 


picture of this naiveté. It is 


e evidence was multiplied just 
before and after a national elec- 
ion which gave the author of 
hese strange ideas a secure ten- 
we of another four years in 
the world’s greatest seat of 
power. 

Briefly, the President seems 
to believe that the moral right- 
ness of a position is itself the 
only source of power, that this 
moral rightness is so important 
for the preservation of world peace that it is necessary to 





fask a weak nation to risk extinction for the sake of vindi- 


ating the majesty of the law. One does not have to be a 
moral cynic or subscribe to the dictum that “might makes 
ight” to feel uncomfortable about the President’s preach- 
ments. One needs only to be as realistic as Pascal, who 
observed that “Justice without power is impotent and 
power without justice means tyranny,” to feel that the 
man who controls the greatest center of power in the 
modern world has not thought through the relation of 
power to justice in politics, particularly in foreign affairs. 
In the case of the State of Israel, the President was 
famant that the little nation must quit Gaza for the 
t of vindicating the moral principle that force can no 
oger be used as an instrument of national policy. It 
Hoes not matter that Israel ventured into Gaza to prevent 
oree from being used against her and to eliminate the 
ource of most of the commando raids upon her borders. 
we President felt very strongly that if Israel were al- 
wed to keep any of the spoils of her successful venture, 
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the reign of law would be threatened. He seems to think 
that the uneasy authority of the United Nations is identi- 
cal with the reign of law, and predicted that if Israel 
would not submit, the very existence of the UN would be 
placed in jeopardy. Mrs. Luce, our former Ambassador 
to Italy, was nearer to the truth when she observed that 
the future of the United Nations would be imperiled if 
Israel did submit. Few of our European allies and few of 
our Congressional leaders agreed with the President. He 
was able to hold to his position only because the Ameri- 
can Presidency offers a unique level of independent 
power. Thus he could stand upon this moral eminence 
alone, with the possible companionship of his Secretary 
of State—a rather pathetic picture for the leader of a 
great nation. 

What was the logic behind the President’s position? 
To comprehend it at all, one must piece together the im- 
plications of his various moral preachments and try to 
make a pattern of reason out of them. One of his pre- 
suppositions is undoubtedly that modern conditions of 
nuclear warfare have absolutely ruled out the “use of 
force.” He has drawn strictly pacifist conclusions from 
the dilemma of nuclear stalemate. These conclusions are 
dangerous because they allow the Russians to push us 
around, at the risk of a nuclear war, with little risk in 
fact because we have broadcast to the world that we will 
not assume such a risk at any cost. 

On the basis of this assumption, we cannot allow any 
nation to retain the fruits of violating the principle. We 
are the benign corner policeman who tells the little boy 
to give back the marbles he gained in a fight. We will not 
promise anything, for that would obscure the moral 
lesson. But we hint that, if the little boy toes the line of 
high morality and gives back the marbles, we will use our 
influence with the neighborhood toughs who took the 
marbles from the little boy in the first place, so that the 
marbles will be divided more equitably and everyone 
will have learned his moral lesson. 

Perhaps this parable pictures the President’s policy 
unfairly. After all, despite his naive preachments, he is 


trying to keep Communist influence out of the Middle 
East and incidentally trying to protect some very impor- 
tant oil interests of our own in the region. Israel is a 
thorn in the flesh of these oil-rich monarchs and of 
Colonel Nasser. Might it not be good policy to sacrifice 
Israel for the sake of wooing the Arabs and Nasser? It is 
at least a more comprehensible policy than that which is 
implied in the suggestion that Israel must risk extinction 
for the sake of vindicating a principle. 

For the problem of power spoils the picture of pure 
morality. Nasser and the oil monarchs have had a vivid 
lesson in the dependence of the European economy upon 
their resources of oil and transportation. Nasser has 
already proved that the sentiment of gratitude will not 
dissuade him from his heedless course. We may have 
prevented his downfall on the occasion of the British and 
French invasion; but he cannot think of the past, he must 
think of the future. He is a dictator in a miserably poor 
nation. Probably he once honestly thought he would 
better the lot of the miserable Egyptian peasants, but he 
has not done so. He must have some other source of pres- 
tige. The defeat by Israel put an end to his dreams of 
military glory. What can he do but seek political prestige 
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by playing the part of the victimized but essentially pow- 
erful monarch whom the greatest nations on earth woo, 
pleading with him to relent a little in his fury, seeing that 
we have done our best to teach the miscreant a moral 
lesson? 

But how can Nasser relent? That would spoil the 
whole tableau. If he is at all reflective, he must find humor 
in this situation. There may be moments when he gives a 
knowing wink to the prompters in the wings—but prob- 
ably not. Dictators must take themselves seriously; they 
cannot play a part, they must be the part they play. 

If the President were not so intent on his moral preach- 
ments, someone might advise him that any technical 
means taken to free the European economy of its undue 
dependence on Middle Eastern oil or Suez transportation 
would do more to make Nasser and the monarchs reason- 
able than all our preachments to Israel and all our expec- 
tations of gratitude. If one talks about power, one does 








not necessarily mean battalions. One may mean mereltd 
the manipulation of interest. : 

The first assumption of the President’s moral code ig 
that force is ruled out in any and all situations. Th 
second, even more dubious, is that the United Nations 
embodies the conscience of mankind and is the current 
expression of the “moral law” he is so anxious to vind: 
cate. The United Nations is a very useful instrument of 
diplomacy, and we would be seriously deprived if it per. 
ished; but if it is what the President thinks it is, we have 
sunk to the deplorable level of depending for our “moral 
law” upon V. K. Krishna Menon, who artfully constructs 
these Arab-Asian majorities which express and interpret 
the moral law. (He is able to perform this significant task 
while taking time off from the even more arduous task of 
circumventing the law in the case of Kashmir.) 

In other words, the President’s picture of the United 
Nations is a dangerously fanciful one because it obscure 
the power realities in that august body. Those realiti 
make it inevitable that the great nations, particularly 
Russia and America, cannot be disciplined, and that even 
small nations cannot be effectively disciplined unless the 
great nations reach an agreement. Unhappily we have) 
by our blindness to the political realities, furnished the 
instruments of coercion for our oldest allies. We thought 
this magnanimity would at least impress the Communist 
and uncommitted worlds. But Mr. Menon remains hostile, 
and Chou En-lai and Khrushchev have warmed up the Two J 
cold war again. 

When Senator Knowland drew back the curtain from 
the realities and asserted that he would not coerce a small 
nation as long as the UN could not force the Russians to 
take their claws off Hungary, the President had the 
perfect moral answer to this scruple: “Two wrongs do not Ws 
make a right.” There is no rejoinder for this devastating K ro 
assertion of “moral leadership,” which Arthur Krock ex-+} ing ‘n A 
tolled as a rare display of “moral courage.” One can only| forceful 
admire its complete irrelevance and shiver for the future/ the mot 
prospects of the nation and our allies, who are bound to} Gold C. 
us by reason of our strength though they may have many} ten yea 
misgivings about the wisdom which directs it. leader, 

The reluctance of our European allies and of our ow?) returne; 
Congressional leaders to apply sanctions to a nation seek-| ica and 
ing survival in a hostile world, and the fortunate offer of growing 
a compromise proposal by Foreign Minister Lester Peat-} people. 
son of Canada, obviated the necessity of applying san the str 
tions through the United Nations upon a desperate Israel told the 
But these latter developments do not obscure the original} of whon 
miscalculations about morality and power which informed} others ' 
the policy of the Administration and created the crisis. f redeem 

These observations do not imply a Machiavellian cynit of a co 
cism. Nor are they intended to depreciate a genuine coPf “Now 
cern for the moral element in foreign policy—only to cal} —_ 
attention to the moral sentimentality which is dangerou GrorcE 
in any seat of power, particularly in the greatest centel) othe e 
of power in the modern world. is authe 
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GHANA CELEBRATES: THE INDEPENDENCE ARCH JUST ERECTED IN ACCRA, CAPITAL OF THE NEW REPUBLIC 
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— NKRUMAH stood on the 
rostrum of the Parliament build- 
ing n Accra in August 1956 and, in a 
forceful, colorful speech, proposed 
the motion for independence of the 
Gold Coast from Great Britain. Only 
len years earlier, this brilliant young 
leader, with a gift for oratory, had 
teturned from his studies in Amer- 
ica and England to take part in the 
growing nationalist movement of his 
people. His sole aim since he joined 
the struggle for independence, he 
told the assembled legislators (some 
of whom were wearing colorful togas, 
tthers Western dress), had been to 
tedeem their country from the status 
of a colony and see its people free. 
‘Now that this long-sought goal is 
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Gtorce W. SHEPHERD JR., a member 
othe editorial board of Africa Today, 
‘author of They Wait in Darkness. 
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By George W. Shepherd Jr. 


in sight,” he said, “never can a na- 
tion have been presented with a more 
decisive opportunity. Let us seize it 
in unity so that history may record 
that at our country’s greatest hour no 
dissentient voice was raised to mar 
the majesty of the occasion.” 

The Prime Minister’s appeal for 
unity was not mere oratory. A bit- 
terly-fought election had just been 
concluded. Nkrumah’s Convention 
People’s party had emerged with two- 
thirds of the seats, and the opposition 
National Liberation Movement and 
Northern People’s party were sulkily 
refusing even to attend the opening 
session of Parliament in which the 
motion for independence was de- 
bated. 

The nationalist coalition that Nkru- 
mah had welded held together as long 
as the common enemy ruled the Gold 
Coast; as soon as the British were 


The Birth of Ghana 


Two former colonies, the Gold Coast and British Togoland, have combined to become 


the first African Negro nation to win independence from foreign rule 


defeated, the coalition broke up. 
Traditional African chiefs, conserva- 
tive businessmen, and some profes- 
sional people have formed the back- 
bone of the Opposition. The peasants, 
workers and younger middle class re- 
main loyal to the Government party. 
Successfully fanning the flames of 
sectionalism and ancient tribal ha- 
treds in the Ashanti and northern 
regions, the Opposition represents a 
great danger to the new state. 
March 6 marks the creation of an 
independent Gold Coast, henceforth 
to be known as “Ghana” after the an- 
cient empire which once ruled this 
part of Africa. As it emerges from 
colonialism, Ghana will face difficul- 
ties and dangers greater than those 
surmounted on the road to freedom. 
But its leaders believe it better to 
live dangerously than in servitude. 
A great deal more than Dr. Nkru- 








mah’s reputation or the future of 
Ghana, however, rests upon the suc- 
cess with which the leaders of the 
dominant Convention People’s party 
now meet the economic and political 
problems of self-rule. Other colonial 
peoples are watching with great ex- 
pectations the emergence of the first 
people in black Africa to win their 
freedom from a European power. For 
a century, the Negro peoples south of 
the Sahara, with the exception of 
those in the Union of South Africa, 
have been under the domination of 
European powers. Like their Asian 
brethren, they want to shed their 
shackles and claim their place in his- 
tory. Ghana sends a beacon of hope 
throughout the Dark Continent; 
from Leopoldville to Nairobi and 
from Kampala and Dar-es-Salaam 
down to Salisbury and Johannesburg, 
the focus of African nationalism has 
been the bright hope that Nkrumah 
and his followers kindled. A single 
thought unites all African peoples: 
“As the Gold Coast has gone, so we 
must go.” 

The British, not without justifica- 
tion, are hailing Ghana as their finest 
achievement since the liberation of 
India in 1947. Yet, they are watching 
anxiously lest their colonial prodigy 
slip from the high standards they 
have achieved. If Ghana should fail, 
it would set back the freedom of other 
African colonies by a generation. 

When the British first began to de- 
velop the Gold Coast as a colony 
slightly more than 100 years ago, 
their activities were confined to the 
coastal trading areas around Accra 
and Cape Coast. Actually, the history 
of Western trading with the Gold 
Coast goes back to the 15th century, 
when the venturesome Portuguese 
were establishing trading posts 
around Africa. The Gold Coast was 
gradually transformed into a British 
colony between 1850 and 1856. 

Not until the turn of the last cen- 
tury were the warlike Ashanti to the 
north finally subdued and brought 
into the colony. A British Governor 
nearly lost his life in an effort to cap- 
ture the sacred Golden Stool of the 


Asantehene, Paramount Chief of the 
Ashanti. This proud people had built 
a formidable kingdom, ruled by a 
military hierarchy with as highly or- 
ganized a political system as any in 
West Africa. Today, this tradition of 
independence and pride has much to 
do with the difficulties arising from 
regional interests in Ghana. 

The British are not being swept out 
of Ghana on a great tide of violence 
and revolution. The remarkable fea- 
ture of the Gold Coast’s transforma- 
tion is that the colonial power is leav- 
ing quietly and politely, with an ac- 
companying celebration attended by 
foreign dignitaries. One can even de- 
tect a note of gratitude in the speeches 
by CPP leaders hailing independence. 

Ghana today is an outstanding ex- 
ample of colonialism at its best. But 
in the dark days of 1950, when the 
present Prime Minister and many of 
his ministers were in prison, the pros- 
pects that this revolution would be a 
peaceful one seemed very slight. 
While the tendency to idolize Nkru- 
mah must be deplored, it was his con- 
viction, which he followed in opposi- 
tion to older political leaders, that 
led to the dramatic change of 1951. 
The British had the foresight to yield, 
following the victory of the CPP at 
the polls, and bring Nkrumah from 
prison: to the Prime Minister’s seat. 
with other PGs (Prison Graduates) 
as ministers. But if it had not been 
for Nkrumah’s determination to defy 
the more conservative political lead- 
ers like Dr. Donqua in 1948 and go 
to the people for “self-government 
now,” the Gold Coast might well have 
followed an entirely different course. 

With independence won, the people 
of Ghana still face great problems. 
Most of these they will have to solve 
themselves, but in some respects the 
West can be of great assistance. 

Anyone who has seen the “mamas” 
(women) standing in the hot sun of 
the bazaars with baskets of wares on 
their heads, selling perhaps a hand- 
kerchief or a pair of shoe laces in the 
course of an entire day, will realize 
how low the standard of living is. 
The cocoa farmers and traders are 












Ghana’s main source of wealth, a 
this one-crop economy is extreme 
dangerous. Should cocoa prices f 
drastically, Ghana would be bar 
rupt. That is why engineers like 
thur Morgan, former head of th 
TVA, and Sir Robert Jackson ¢ 
Australia have been called to 
Gold Coast to consult on the greal 
Volta River project, which is to p 
duce 600,000 kilowatts of power, 
most of it to be used in producing 
aluminum from vast bauxite deposits,§ Ff UR! 
The total cost of financing the proj- D aft 
ect, which involves new railways andjtions—a 
a harbor, will be well over $500 mil-Ithan eve 
lion dollars. It is a sound scheme,}compare 
but the source of the capital for it\statemer 
remains unspecified. Arabs. 
The most immediate task  forhave bee 
Ghana will be to gain general acceptiday, but 
ance for the new constitution. Secspronoun 
tional rivalries postponed the comingftenses, } 
of independence by at least two years.'in dual | 
The most recent dissension has arisen} The s 
among the people of the former trustply on | 
territory of British Togoland, whichffie man 
has now been merged with the Goldiwaited 
Coast after a plebiscite in which thef¥ithin | 
vote (93,095 for; 67,492 against) opened, 
showed strong opposition. The Togo-(packed 
land Congress, which opposed thefing on 
merger, has warned the Governmentfite mez 
that, unless a suitable basis of mergerf¥ithin, 
can be worked out, trouble will arisejeacircle 
Other areas—especially the Ashantijand stil 
in the north—also demand different{3:05, 3 
kinds of regional autonomy and have(oficial-1 
bitterly contested the CPP idea offépproac 
a unitary state modeled after Great}with th 
Britain. Most 0: 
Behind these regional demands liejand th 
the fears of traditional Africa, stirred|semed 
up by the chiefs, who see in the mod- teally | 
ern democratic state a threat to theirfthat ne; 
power and position. The Nkrumabjtveen | 
Government has run a great risk it Canada 
forging ahead despite the insistence ohn F 
of these groups on special privileges§Public a 
such as an Upper House for the chielsgPhotogr 
and a federal system of governmentgmen ho 
Nkrumah argues that an_ efficienijspace. . 
modern state of 4.5 million people Prince 
demands central control. The bu ra 
ing question is whether this can be hurryin 
achieved peacefully in Ghana. wo 
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ronouncement of obvious pre- 
enses, Moscow and Cairo now stand 
in dual grandeur. 

The session of the General Assem- 
ly on the birthday of Washington, 
man who could not tell a lie, was 
aited with tremendous excitement. 
ithin a few minutes after the doors 
pened, the public galleries were 
cked and multitudes were clamor- 
on the steps and sidewalks. In 
meantime, the great bright hall 
dominated by the  olive- 














Most of them hesitated uncertainly 
ieand then sauntered out. No one 


krumahj'Ween Israel and the U.S., Egypt and 
risk infanada, the Secretary-General and 
John Foster Dulles. Meanwhile, the 
Public and the myriad newspapermen, 
Photographers, radio and television 


e. And then—exactly at 3:25— 
peop Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thai- 
» burr land rapped his gavel. Amid a great 
can bep*urying and scurrying of delegates, 
world parliament soon readied 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Battle 
Against Lies 


itself for business and sat at atten- 
tion. 

The Secretary-General reported 
that progress was being made in ne- 
gotiations on the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops. Then, without paying 
the least attention to Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s optimism, six Arab and 
Asian nations introduced a resolution 
obviously aimed at the destruction 
of Israel. It called upon member na- 
tions to deny all military, economic 
or financial assistance to Israel in 
view of its continued defiance of the 
UN resolutions calling upon it to 
withdraw its troops from Egyptian 
territory. 

The addresses in favor of this pro- 
posal were made by Dr. Malik of 
Lebanon and Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi of 
Egypt. These are both able men, im- 
pressive and powerful speakers. If a 
reporter from Mars had happened to 
drop in on this session of the UN, he 
would soon have been convinced that 
Israel was a great, ruthless, imperial- 
ist power and that the Arab states 
were all peace-loving, helpless little 
countries. 

A long list of crimes committed by 
the Israelis in connection with border 
raids was read by Dr. Malik. But he 
mentioned no raids, no murders or 
robberies committed by the men of 
any Aral) state. Four times in the 
course of his address, Dr. Malik re- 
ferred w.th warm praise to President 
Eisenhower’s address on the Israeli- 
Egyptian problem. “I sincerely be- 
tieve,” he proclaimed, “with a heart 
full of positive feeling, full of love 
and good will toward everybody, that 
it is true to say and to hold that the 
speech of the President of the United 


States . . . opened the door to a 
brightened future for all in the Near 
East.” The bright future, of course, 
did not include Israel. 

On Monday afternoon, February 
26, I returned to the UN Building ex- 
pecting to hear more about the sanc- 
tions sought by the Arabs. But Abba 
Eban had been back and forth across 
the water, the Secretary General had 
been tirelessly endeavoring to demon- 
strate the effectiveness of the United 
Nations. Progress had been made, 
and it looked more and more as if 
the Middle Eastern crisis would be 
settled without sanctions. So the As- 
sembly session had been postponed. 

But this gave me a chance to drop 
in on the General Assembly’s Special 
Political Committee to listen to the 
discussion of a long series of charges 
lodged against the United States by 
the USSR. It proved to be a comic 
repetition of what I had heard at the 
earlier meeting of the Assembly. Only 
here the U.S. was the ravenous wolf 
and the Soviet Union was the inno- 
cent little lamb. 

The document in which the charges 
are detailed includes 18 complaints 
dealing with 12 actual or alleged inci- 
dents. American planes have sailed 
over the border and fired on Russian 
planes or dropped spies or leaflets on 
Communist-ruled territory. Or else 
our radio beams have carried subver- 
sive messages to the protected ears of 
those beyond the Iron Curtain. I 
listened all afternoon while Joseph 
Ullrich of Czechoslovakia outlined 
the horrible crimes of my country. 
Senator Knowland said he did not see 
how any man could present such 
stuff “with a straight face.” 

All around the world, they are try- 
ing to beat us with lies. The way to 
conquer lies is with the truth. All that 
we need is good newspapers, good 
radio stations, good television—with, 
of course, sharp, honest, intelligent 
men in the newspaper offices, radio 
and television directorships and— 
God willing—the State Department. 
Good reporting and straight thinking 
may be more important than atom 


bombs. 


FIRST OF A SERIES 





The Young 


of U.S. Intellectuals §: 


HAT makes it especially difficult to characterize 
Wie. younger generation of intellectuals in this 
country is that they have not been articulate about them- 
selves. They have found no spokesman to voice their 
protests or to proclaim their aspirations; nor have they 
produced a This Side of Paradise or a Farewell to Arms 
in which they might imagine themselves defined for all 
time, in which they could see themselves dramatized, and 
from which they could derive a sense of their own sig- 
nificance, of their peculiar mission in history. Indeed, so 
elusive is this generation that one hardly knows where to 
look for it, one hardly thinks of it as a generation at all. 
And the fact that its members have not developed a suffi- 
ciently strong feeling of identification with one another 
to emerge as a clearly delineated and self-conscious group 
only increases the suspicion that perhaps there is no such 
thing among us as “the younger generation”—perhaps 
there is only an assortment of discrete individuals with 
no collective identity: a “non-generation,” as it were. 

Appropriately enough for a non-generation, the young 





The decade after World War I was, in more ways 
than one, the era of “flaming youth.” Quite apart from 
a revolution in personal habits, the 1920s produced a 
galaxy of fresh young writers—Hemingway, Fitzgerald. 
Dos Passos, Faulkner, Wolfe—all in all, the brightest 
period of American letters since Thoreau and Melville. 
The decade that followed World War I! produced nv 
such writers. Similarly, the ten years after the Great 
Crash of 1929 produced thousands of young men and 
women dedicated to social renovation—some Socialists, 
a few Communists, many more who manned the barri- 
cades of the New Deal. In the process, America’s image 
of its own society was radically transformed. Today's 
young people, on the other hand, seem remarkably 
apolitical, What’s going on in the minds of the five 
million Americans who have graduated college since 
Hiroshima? This series seeks answers. Norman Pod- 
horetz, 27, was educated at Columbia, Cambridge anid 
the Jewish Union Theological Seminary; associate editor 
of Commentary, his literary articles have appeared in 
the New Yorker, New Republic and Midstream. 
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anipul 
people who make it up can first of all be distinguished gm cam 
a negative circumstance: None of them came to maturighibiti 
during the Depression. That means that they were @nse of 
born between, say, 1925 and 1935, and that they nafghts « 
range in age from 21 to 31. It also means that titties a 
crucial public experience to which they were subject@ In ge 
was the aftermath of World War II and the whole comm ad 
plicated series of events that came to be known as ti@tional 
cold war. If we want to understand this generation, waturit: 
have to understand how the cold war—and I use the ter§mpora 
here not in the narrowly political sense but to descrilijon of 
a moral climate, a condition of culture—affected peopled, | 
who never had any personal involvement with radicafew of 
ism, who were neither a prey to the illusions nor a ben 
ficiary of the seriousness that together gave the inte 
tual life of the ’30s its special force. 

The younger generation grew up in what might 
called an atmosphere of intellectual revisionism. 
ideological struggle with Communism in this cou 
was in large part conducted not by direct assault on 
munism as such—that was too easy—but by an inter 
campaign against the pieties of American liber 
which, for reasons we all know, had become the 
refuge of the illusions of the ’30s. But the attack on 
eralism was not—could not be—merely political. 
social theorists joined in with demonstrations of 
simplistic the liberal conception of society was; ti 
were the historians and economists who blasted away 
Marxism; there were the sociologists who tore 
cliché after liberal cliché about the nature of Ameri 
life; there was a rash of articles and books which 
American popular culture into a new perspective @ 
argued that the attitude of liberals toward the mow 
television, and even the comic strips was a compoum 
misdirected middlebrow snobbism and vaguely Stali 
notions about the function of culture; there were, fir 
and perhaps most important, the literary critics 
implicitly (the New Critics) and explicitly (Lionel T 
ling) brought the liberal picture of human nature 1 
utter disrepute. 
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B Was this a conservative reaction? In a literal sense, yes, 
t we must be careful to recognize that the main im- 
» behind it was an effort to redress an imbalance of 
inion, not an attempt to replace liberalism with a con- 

vative ideology—though, of course, polemical excess 

d occasionally give rise to something that looked like a 

yn nservative ideology and often even mistook itself for 


he. In any case, all the disparate forays against liberal- 





n employed the same tactic: They all set out to show 

at liberalism was guilty of a failure to take a sufficiently 
ymplicated view of reality. Complexity became a key 

ord in the discourse of the period, it became one of 

ose words that exercises a thaumaturgic hold on the 
nagination of the young. The liberal mind was said to 

pnceive of reality, both social and physical, as infinitely 
anipulable, as wholly subject to human power; revision- 

uished ifm came out for the more subtle, skeptical temper with its 
» maturig@hibiting awareness of human limitations and its “tragic 
were @nse of life.” With an eye on the liberal emphasis on the 
they n 
that t 
subject 


hts of man, revisionism pointed to the correlative 
ties and responsibilities of man. 

In general, it might be said that the critique of liberal- 
hole comm added up to a defense of wisdom as opposed to 
wn as ti@tional speculation, to a defense of the qualities of 
ration, 
e the te 
> deserih 
ted peop 
h radics 
or a ben 


aturity against the values of youth—for at bottom con- 





mporary liberalism was represented as a conglomera- 






n of attitudes suitable only to the naive, the inexperi- 







ed, the callow, the rash: in short, the immature. Its 





w of the world was seen to be an undignified, indeed 
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dangerous, Anschauung for the leading nation in the 
West to entertain; America had grown to a position of 
great responsibility, and the attitudes of Americans must 
be made commensurate with the country’s new status. But 
because this defense of maturity had, however indirectly, 
a political purpose behind it, because it was carried on as 
a polemic, and because it often involved covert self- 
castigation, it acquired a passionate urgency rather in- 
appropriate to a literature whose point was to emphasize 
the virtues of age and pessimism. It was full of excite- 
ment and a sense of wonder at the discovery of lost treas- 
ures; it was a love-song to the shades of the prison house 
and a rapturous welcome to the years that bring the 
philosophic mind; it was probably the happiest, most 
enthusiastic farewell to innocence in the history of 
literature. 


UT IT was not only liberalism that was implicated 

here; the celebration of maturity in the postwar 
years also constituted an assault on the intellectual life of 
the *30s itself. At any rate, to the young people educated 
in the late °40s and early *50s it seemed that a war was 
being fought in American culture between two styles of 
asserting one’s seriousness as an intellectual: the old style 


of “alienation,” 


represented by commitment to the ideal 
of Revolution and an apartment in Greenwich Village on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the new style of “matur- 
ity.”” The new style was not very clearly defined, but there 
was no doubt that its shape and color had to express the 
conviction that a life dedicated to ideas and art was pos- 
sible within “bourgeois” society. 

From the point of view of a socialist this is “conform- 
ity.” but the young people who were attempting to mold 
their lives according to the new style did not conceive of 
themselves as conforming to the world around them. 
Quite the contrary—they were trying to realize its finest 
and deepest possibilities. For this was a style based on 
the assumption that the real adventure of existence was 
to be found not in radical politics or in Bohemia but in 
the “moral life” of the individual, within the framework 
of his efforts to do his duty and assume his responsibili- 
ties in a world of adults. The mistake of the ’30s had been 
to suppose that society could ever be more than a bad 
bargain with the absolute; to the young generation, 
American society seemed on the whole a reasonably de- 
cent environment for the intellectual. They had learned 
from Henry James and Jane Austen that there could be 
meaning and dignity, even excitement, in the individual’s 
movements through a world with whose basic premises 
and standards he was, if not quite at peace, then at least 
not at war. From Hawthorne, Hopkins, Donne, from the 
\ugustinian theologians who became extremely popular 
during this period, from Hobbes and Burke (who sup- 
planted Locke and Mill as the dominant political philoso- 
phers), they discovered that “conformity” did not neces- 
sarily mean dullness and unthinking conventionality, that, 


indeed, there was great beauty, profound significance, in 
a man’s struggle to achieve freedom through submission 
to conditions. D. H. Lawrence taught them that the most 
important, most exacting, most challenging pursuit of 
life was the “hard business of human relationship,” of 
friendship and love, while Lawrence the enemy of indus- 
trial society could make no impression on them whatever. 

The trick, then, was to stop carping at life like a petu- 
lant adolescent, to recognize that your own experience 
as an American in the 20th century was no less valid and 
interesting than the experience of a 19th-century Eng- 
lishman, to begin regarding the life around you with 
respect for its complexity and its drama, and to get down 
to the business of adult living as quickly as possible. And 
get down to business the young generation did. A great 
many of them married early; most of them made firm and 
decisive commitments to careers of a fairly modest kind, 
such as teaching; they cultivated an interest in food, 
clothes, furniture, manners—these being elements of the 
“richness” of life that the generation of the ’30s had de- 
prived itself of. As befitted responsible adults, there was 
nothing playful or frisky about these young people; their 
very presence and bearing announced that they were seri- 
ous men and women with no time for fooling around, 
burdened with a sense of mortality, reconciled to the sad 
fact of human limitation. Very much aware’ of how 
complicated and difficult all problems were, very much 
alive to the danger of ideologies and enthusiasms and 
passions, very much persuaded that la verité reste dans 
les nuances, they struck a perfect attitude of the civilized 
adult: poised, sober, judicious, prudent. 

The young generation has not been unproductive. They 
have written a great many poems and a fair number of 
novels, The poems are extremely well-bred, with a surface 
as impeccable as the poets’ taste in clothes and a manner 
as composed as their behavior at the sober little parties 
they attend. But the paradox is that despite the early 
marriages and the devotion to career, the composure has 





HAWAII, 1957 


Here is the melting pot, here is the place 
Where races mingle till there is no race 
Save one, the human. Here the brown, the white, 
The black, the yellow are a common sight 
And go unnoticed. Does one look askance 
Because of purple, green and red in plants? 
Here, natural as nature, man is man, 

Is what he is according to a plan 

Not of his making, not yet finished. Late 
Though it may be to join the forty-eight, 
Still, as a hint of future, here rehearsed, 
Some day this may be recognized as first. 


—Richard Armour 








been too easily acquired; it is the kind that comes ¢ 
being a spectator of life rather than a participant. Eve 
thing that happens to these young people seems immed 
ately to be milked of its “meaning” before it has a chang 
to make an impact; everything must be understood befo 
it gets out of control. The world is seen at a distant 
move, commented on quietly and wisely, never struggle! 
with or confronted full in the face. 

Nor do the novels written by the young generatio 
bear much trace of direct contact with life. They are ful 
of properly complex ideas about God, Man, Society, Lite) 
Death, Sex; they are beautifully disciplined and shape 
yet one feels that the discipline has been imposed only o 
very weak impulses. Indeed, the literature that has 
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of the most remarkable phenomena in cultural history: lj; 
is a literature written by Olympians who got to the t 
of the mountain not by inching their way up the slippert wil] be 
faces of the rocks and arriving bruised and torn an@yow ey 
bloody, but who were safely deposited there by helicopjjcang 
ter and who know nothing about mountains except thi}yichig 
the air on the peaks is rarefied. It is a literature of a) dates, 
unearned maturity, a maturity almost wholly divorced olitics 
from experience, an expression, really, of the fear fgfter y 
experience—a maturity that has become a means of profand no 
tecting one’s neat little existence from the disruptiv§yan ha 








incursions of experience. Supren 

This fear of experience (which readily translates int@pason; 
a fear of taking risks and a concomitant terror of making Jyctj 
a fool of oneself) no doubt has some relation to the fahihe he. 
that the prime virtue of a period of cold war and atomiq years 
stalemate must necessarily be prudence. It is also related{randid 
I think, to the powerful skepticism bred by the cold waft his 
itself; one was living in a world of severely limited possif which 
bilities, balanced precariously on the edge of an apocaf didate’ 
lypse. In such a world there was very little one could heen P 
know, very little one could do. Counce’ 

There is, then, a certain justice in regarding the young’ Edw 
generation as a non-generation, a collection of peopl early ¢ 
who, for all their apparent command of themselves, f09 leader 
all the dispatch with which they have taken their places if dustrig 
society, for all their sophistication, for all their “matu} mid-]¢ 
rity,” know nothing, stand for nothing, believe in nothing§ reputa 

But it would be a mistake to accept the sobriety 404 in tow 
composure of the young generation at face value. Th4 Hayes 
truth is that this is a restless generation, and as it gro Walter 
older it gets more and more restless; it is beginning t@the fi 
feel cheated of its youth (that, I suspect, is the meaning Auto ' 
of the recent revival of interest in the ’20s). Since thitcal U; 
is a generation that willed itself from childhood direct! becam 
into adulthood, it still has its adolescence to go throug tive fy 
—for a man can never skip adolescence, he can only pos} In 
pone it. And something very wonderful may come abo¥ appeay 
when a whole generation in its late thirties breaks loos he w; 
and decides to take a swim in the Plaza fountain in 4 unlaw 
middle of the night. Sitdow 
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DETROIT 
N THE FORTHCOMING spring elec- 
tion, Talbot Smith and John Voel- 





y* Siustices of Michigan’s Supreme Court 
the to by Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
slipper wil] be seeking election. The Court is 
orn a0@now evenly divided, with four Repub- 
helicop#jicans and four Democrats (under 
ept th#lMichigan law, Supreme Court candi- 
re of dates, uniquely, are nominated at 
yee pon party conventions, but there- 
fear after run on a non-partisan ballot), 
3 of prand not in recent memory has Michi- 
isruptiv@ran had as many as four Democratic 
Supreme Court justices. For many 
reasons, they form an unusual group. 

Justice George Edwards is perhaps 
Tthe best known of the four. Several 

years ago, he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Mayor of Detroit. Prior 
f'o his defeat in that campaign, in 

which he was dubbed “the CIO can- 
didate” by local newspapers, he had 
ne could been President of the City’s Common 
Council. 

Edwards came to this city in the 
early days of the CIO. As a national 
oF leader of the Student League for In- 

dustrial Democracy in the hectic 
mid-1930s, he had already earned a 
teputation as a firebrand. Arriving 
in town, he took a job at the Kelsey 
Hayes Wheel plant, where he helped 
Walter and Victor Reuther establish 
the first sizable unit in the United 
Auto Workers’ giant West Side Lo- 
ince thifcal Union 174. Thereafter, Edwards 
became one of the UAW’s most effec- 
tive full-time organizers. 

In what must have been his first 
me abo¥) appearance before a Michigan court, 
aks loom he was a defendant charged with 
in in unlawful conduct in the Yale-Towne 
sitdown strike. He was found guilty 
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and sentenced to 30 days in prison. 
Last fall, when Edwards ran as can- 
didate for election to the Michigan 
Supreme Court, the Chicago Tribune, 
which circulates heavily in the state’s 
western counties, dredged up the 
story of his jail term. Thousands of 
reprints of the Tribune story, in 
which Edwards was described as a 
“jailbird,” were distributed by the 
Republicans. Even so, he rolled up 
the largest plurality ever polled by a 
candidate for statewide office in 
Michigan history. His 849,000-vote 
margin exceeded that given Williams 
by 558,000 and Eisenhower’s plural- 
ity by 495,000. 

Eugene Black, the Michigan Court’s 
senior Democratic member, began his 
political career as a Republican. In 
1946, he was elected state Attorney 
General on a Republican “Reform” 
ticket headed by Kim Sigler. Shortly 
after election, Black and Sigler fell 
out. Throughout the next two years, 
Black aimed a running fire of bitter 
criticism at Governor Sigler. A lib- 
eral Republican in the Wayne Morse- 
LaGuardia-George Norris tradition, 
he could not abide the Republicans 
with whom he had run; he often de- 
scribed them as “phonies.” 

One of Black’s chief targets was 
Wilbur Brucker, now Secretary of the 
Army, then a powerful figure in the 
Michigan Republican organization. 
For a long time, Black was forced to 
evade physically the jurisdiction of 
the Wayne County courts because of a 
criminal libel action instituted against 
him there by Brucker. He possessed 
an enormous power for invective. The 
criticism he showered on his fellow 
Republicans during all the months 
he held office as Attorney General al- 








Four Unusual Michigan Justices 


most certainly created the political 
atmosphere which made _ possible 
Williams’s first victory in the 1948 
elections. 

Black finally switched political al- 
legiance and joined the Democratic 
party. Early in 1955, he was nomi- 
nated for the State Supreme Court at 
the State Democratic Convention and 
won the spring election handily. 

Talbot Smith is known as the 
Court’s “dissenter.” While mild-look- 
ing and generally soft-spoken, he is 
nevertheless a powerful platform ora- 
tor. In spite of his appearance, he is 
the Court’s “angry man.” In private 
conversation, his language is larded 
with “nautical terminology,” picked 
up during 14 years in the Navy. 

Smith has been particularly sharp 
in dissenting from the Court Repub- 
lican majority’s decisions on workers’ 
appeals from unfavorable lower- 
court workmen’s-compensation find- 
ings. “The law takes the worker as 
it finds him,” he wrote in one dissent. 
“What is over-exertion for one is 
under-exertion for another. . . . I 
cannot believe that it was the legisla- 
tive intent to protect only the strong, 
letting the weak lie where they fall.” 
Elected to a short term just last fall, 
after having served for a period as a 
Williams appointee, Smith is now 
campaigning for re-election to a full 
term on the Court. 

The last of the four, John Voelker, 
is in some ways the most interesting. 
He is the first resident of Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula to serve on the State 
Supreme Court in many decades. 
Previously, Voelker served 14 years 
as prosecuting attorney in rough, 
tough Marquette County, where Mich- 
igan’s lumber camps, iron and copper 






mines, and Maximum Security Prison 
are all located. Under a pen name, 
Robert Traver, he has published three 
books based on his experiences as 
a County Prosecutor. The books, 
Trouble Shooter, Danny and the Boys 
and Small Town DA, are full of won- 
derfully well-told anecdotes and dia- 
lect stories. 

Old-fashioned enough to be an ad- 
mirer of Eugene Victor Debs, Voelker 
describes himself as a kind of “back- 
woods egghead.” He is a grandson of 
one of the Upper Peninsula’s earliest 
settlers. His 


German grandfather 


came to Michigan to escape compul- 
sory service in the German Army, 
and also to establish a brewery to 
serve workers employed at the newly 
opened iron and copper mines. Voel- 
father, so the son claims, 
“swear in Chippewa” be- 
fore learning to speak any English. 

The family brewery is still in busi- 
ness. Voelker says that he is no 


ker’s 
learned to 


longer “interested” in its operation, 

“but only in its product.” Of a novel 

of his scheduled for fall publication, 
ees 


Voelker says “it deals with crime and 
punishment, and has just enough love 


Georgia's Constitutional 


ATLANTA 

NORTHERNER moving into Geor- 

gia isn’t here very long before 

he hears the wry that 
“Georgia exists for the amusement of 
the rest of the nation.” He isn’t here 
much longer before he comes to be- 
lieve it. Exhibit A in this charge is 


comment 


the current session of the Georgia 
Legislature. 

The General Assembly, under the 
watchful eye and close supervision of 
Governor Marvin Griffin, has moved 
steadily through its program. It has 
produced what veteran observers 
have come to consider its normal 
quota of that are either 
ridiculous or sinister, but always sen- 
sational. It seems that the “Empire 
State of the South” has a knack for 


provoking headlines, even if usually 


measures 


derogatory ones. 

The session has been dominated by 
the single obsession that has gripped 
all Georgia political life since May 
17, 1954: race. So constant has the 
leadership been in its manipulation of 
the segregation issue that a sizable 
number of important issues have been 
allowed to drift into the background, 
to the misfortune of the urban citi- 
zenry and the gratification of the 
ruling clique. Questions of taxation, 
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budgetary procedure, electoral re- 
form, and an equitable basis of rep- 
resentation for the large counties 
have been swept into limbo. Public 
attention, meanwhile, has been rivet- 
ed on detailed analyses of how the 
latest segregation bills will preserve 
Georgia’s traditions against the in- 
sidious encroachments of “Yankee- 
Communist” ideology. 

Southern politicians have a prefer- 
ence for Constitutional controversy, 
and the Legislature’s two most publi- 
cized efforts have come in this field: 
(1) A memorial to the U.S. Congress 
discovered that the 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution were 
null and void because they were ir- 
regularly adopted (some zealots also 
wanted to include the 13th). (2) An- 
other memorial will urge the im- 
peachment of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren and five associate justices (no 
explanation was offered for the omit- 
ted three). These two proposals, full 
of righteous indignation but without 
any binding effect, serve to certify 
the diligence with which Georgia’s 
legislators are fighting the good 
fight, but involve them in no poten- 
tially embarrassing commitments. 

The Legislature also passed, with 
only a few dissenting votes, what the 


interest to make it go down.” Voelker 
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: : ; Negr 
is now standing for election after 
prior appointment by Williams, were 
Whether he will be successful is stil] = 
uncertain. Certainly his campaign 0 
speeches are the saltiest and wittiest ed 
heard on an American political plat. cal 
form in many a day. noi 
If these four Democrats remain decic 
for any time on the Michigan Su 
preme Court, they will make it the a 
most unorthodox and interesting in} _ bl 
the nation—and, if the judgment of wee 
Michigan’s liberal lawyers may be 7 
trusted, also the most brilliant. 
> sever 
5 law 
e ° > even! 
Dictatorship | «= 
» becai 
‘ leagt 
) erent 
—m 
newspapers solemnly called “Gover-{ Bapt 
nor Griffin’s segregation program.”} Geor 
This moved through with little oppo-} urge 
sition and no important public dis} we'r 
cussion, and few Georgians outside} migh 
Government circles today could say the 
exactly what it contains. Two of the} Was} 
laws that are part of the program.§ isco 
however. are of major importance § more 
and rank with last year’s authorizs-§ tion, 
tion for the abolition of public} betw 
schools as an alternative to desegre-) like 
gation. ) ball) 
One concerns the compulsor§ 1 
school attendance law. The original) Taci 
proposal by the Georgia Education| bill 
Commission (which, despite its name.) Japa 
merely consists of top politicians and by t 
segregationists) called for the simple Sens 
repeal of the law on the ground that} one 
Negroes would drop out of school “ing are 
droves” if attendance were not re§ fore 
quired. This, it was argued, would Geo 
solve the integration problem at one A 
blow. But pressure from the educs§ # bi 
tion lobby and assorted public-inter§ “™m 
est groups in the large cities resulted sent 
in some modification. In its find duc 
form, the law confers authority drer 
the Governor to suspend the compul indi 
sory feature if. in his opinion, this] the 
is needed to preserve segregation. that 
The other law is purposefully “on 
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vague. Baffled by the ease with which 


segregation case into court without 
giving the state a chance to use its 
police power to quell a “disturb- 
ance,” the Administration demand- 
ed, and received, the right to act 
much more freely. Under the new 
law, the Governor is empowered to 
decide if and when any person, 
group or organization is acting in 
such a manner as to endanger the 
public peace, and to take such action 
as is necessary to deal with the threat. 

Segregation has also appeared in 


) several other guises. A bill to out- 


law interracial social and athletic 
events aroused a storm of opposition 
from the south Georgia delegation, 


because it would destroy minor 


) league baseball in the state. The Rev- 
) erend W. T. Bodenhamer, of Ty Ty 
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Baptist clergyman, and pillar of the 
Georgia States Rights Council— 
urged the passage of the bill: “If 
were going to have segregation, we 
might as well have it all the way.” At 
the last moment, however, the bill 
was pigeonholed. Apparently, Georgia 
is convinced that racial segregation is 
more important than public educa- 
tion, but confronted with a choice 
between segregation and something 
like baseball (or Georgia Tech foot- 


) ball), the issue isn’t so clear. 
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The furor has not been confined to 
racial issues. After long debate, a 
bill discriminating against imported 
Japanese textiles, which was passed 
by the House, was defeated in the 
Senate. In the course of the debate, 
one Georgia Senator said: “I don’t 
care about Japan or about American 
foreign policy; all I care about is 
Georgia’s 250,000 textile workers.” 

Another long squabble started over 
@ bill subjecting unwed mothers to 
criminal prosecution. This was pre- 
sented as an economy measure to re- 
duce the number of illegitimate chil- 
dren on relief rolls. Actually, if 
indirectly, it was another weapon in 
the segrepationists’ fight to prove 
that Negroes are unfit for associa- 
“ion with whites. The argument ran 
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that since most illegitimate children 
are Negro, their mothers would not 
risk criminal prosecution in order to 
receive aid. The sponsors of the 
measure asserted that “of course the 
bill isn’t intended to apply to the 
daughter of a nice family that gets 
into trouble,” but only to undesirable 
elements. It aroused opposition from 
many groups ordinarily politically 
inert, and narrowly failed passage. 
The most complex issue in Georgia 
politics, Jekyll Island, while pri- 
marily of local interest, illustrates 
how the political process works here. 
Some years ago the island was pur- 
chased by the state as a playground 
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for the public. Since then it has been 
involved in bitter—if mysterious 
and largely covert—controversy. Im- 
portant groups with close connections 
with the ruling clique are alleged to 
have control of the island. The story 
is that they are planning to make a 
major financial coup out of the sale 
of lots and the leasing and operation 
of the concessions. 

What the Governor himself wants 
is still unclear, though he has said 
he wants the island “taken out of 
politics.” Attempts to inquire into 
what some legislators feel is a 
noisome mess have been beaten back 
by the Administration; the Gover- 
nor’s brother and salaried adminis- 


trative aide, “Cheney” Griffin, has 
been seen on the floor of the House 
informing legislators of the Gover- 
nor’s wishes. Pressed about this open 
pressure on the Legislature, Governor 
Griffin said that his brother was only 
telling the members that the Admin- 
istration didn’t care which way they 
voted; it was just a coincidence that 
they voted the way the Governor 
wanted them to. 

Many people have speculated about 
why Georgia politics is extreme, even 
for the deep South. The best answers 
agree that the ordinary problems of 
the region are complicated by one or 
two local factors so that “constitu- 
tional dictatorship” results. 

Peculiar to Georgia is the Gover- 
nor’s control of appropriations. This 
enables him to strangle any county 
whose representatives oppose him; a 
vote against the Administration usu- 
ally means that the county receives 
no state funds for highways, relief, 
or public works. In addition, Georgia 
is ridden by a particularly vicious 
form of the pervasive rural-urban 
conflict. Atlanta and its environs 
form a wealthy but politically emas- 
culated area; the rest of the state 
(except for the cluster of middle- 
sized cities) fears, distrusts and re- 
sents the city slickers. The county- 
unit system for making Democratic 
nominations for statewide offices, and 
the apportionment of representation 
in the Legislature (Fulton County is 
the most under-represented county in 
the nation), put the cities at the 
mercy of the wool-hats. All any Gov- 
ernor needs to do to win immediate 
support on an issue is provoke At- 
lanta into opposing him. Whatever 
Atlanta wants the rest of the state 
usually opposes. 

And there is little anyone can do 
about it. Even the ordinarily optimis- 
tic League of Women Voters is dis- 
couraged about the possibility of 
breaking the oligarchy’s control. All 
Atlanta can do is endure the vagaries 
of the Legislature and try to extract 
some of the amusement that Geor- 
gia’s Government is providing for 
the rest of the nation. 





Experiment on Formosa 


Unique school trains Nationalist leaders of the future 


FTER SPENDING some months on 

Formosa and talking with Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek, Vice President 
Chen Cheng and Minister of Defense 
Yu Ta-wei, one is impressed by the 
optimistic feeling that prevails on the 
island. But even more impressive are 
the steps being taken to eradicate 
errors made when the Nationalist 
Government was still on the Chinese 
mainland. 

An outstanding example is the Re- 
search Institute Emphasizing Imple- 
mentation of Revolutionary Princi- 
ples—a leadership training school. 
Located high in a cleft between two 
hills where Japanese officials once 
splashed in hot sulphur baths under 
hibiscus blossoms and palms, the 
Institute conducts a novel program. 

At the beginning of every four- 
month Institute cycle, more than 100 
selected civil servants and others 
gather in the little upland village of 
Yangmingshan (Grass Mountain). 
overlooking the capital city of Taipei. 
Laying aside relative rank and sta- 
tion, they become simply classmates. 
They live in dormitories, they argue, 
they study and play together. They 
are self-governing, electing their offi- 
cers and activity chairmen. 

First the “students” hear analyses 
of various aspects of government. 
Then, for two to three weeks, they 
go on field trips to Government divi- 
sions and bureaus; Army, Air Force 
and Navy bases; industrial plants, 
and educational and other institutions. 
They get a comprehensive view of 
the activities which they as leaders 
are responsible for coordinating. 

For the third phase, the students 
return to Grass Mountain for discus- 
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sions leading to decisions on action. 
These seminars cannot terminate in 
mere talk; they must yield conclu- 
sions, according to Vice President 
Chen Cheng, who heads the Institute, 
and President Chiang. Finally, the 
group participates in “maneuvers”— 
which means putting the conclusions 
into practice by actually governing. 

These latter stages, it must be 
stressed, are not merely brief “sham 
battles” between groups unable to 
agree in theory, or “mock” demon- 
strations. Nagging problems in gov- 
ernment—issues alive in Formosa— 
are tossed at the students. What is 
more important, their discussions 
sometimes yield solutions that merit 
actual trial. Formosa has thus become 
a laboratory 240 miles long for ex- 
periments in government. Even the 
beleaguered offshore island-fortress 
of Matsu has been used for testing 
out ideas and men in dove-tailing 
civil and military rule. 

“What past mistakes has the Insti- 
tute been instrumental in rectify- 
ing?” I asked Chinese leaders. They 
gave me three principal answers: 

1. Too much Government control 
of industry. Conclusions reached in 
Institute seminars helped persuade 
the Government to shift big industrial 
units from public to private owner- 
ship. 

When China received Formosa in 
1945, the Government took over 
many industries which the Japanese 
had owned and operated. There were 
hundreds of plants for making paper, 
cement and other products, all more 
or less war-ravaged; there were proc- 
essing plants for the yields of farm 
and forest, and there were scores of 
coal and other mines. Institute stu- 
dents strongly recommended that 
their control be transferred to private 
ownership as soon as equitable and 
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sound financial arrangements could 
be made. Now most of them are pri- 
vately owned and managed. The Gov. 
ernment retains shares in some, but 
the majority are wholly in private 
hands. 

2. Too many privileges for land- 
lords. The Government enacted laws 
a generation ago to reduce the ruin- 
ously high rents for farm land, and 
to effect other reforms. But civil strife 
and the Japanese war, combined with 
inertia of custom and vested inter- 
ests, hampered progress. Stimulated 
by Institute decisions, the Govern- 
ment has gone vigorously ahead with 
land reform on Formosa. 

A year-and-a-half ago, Red Chinese 
rulers announced the reversal of their 
land reform program, shifting the 
base from individualism to collecti- 
vization. In contrast, the Republic of 
China can point to over six years of 
more or less continuous development 
and reforms on the individual basis. 

Rents have been reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 37.5 per cent of the main 
crop, affecting more than 306,000 
farm families. Since rents were for- 
merly 60 per cent or more, the rural 
standard of living has risen sharply. 
According to Asia Foundation ex 
perts in Formosa, it is higher than in 
any other Far Eastern rural area. 

Lands have also been redistributed 
to tenant farmers, or to owners with 
too small holdings. 

A total of 156,000 acres of public 
land were sold to 122,000 tillers on 
easy terms. Some 355,000 acres of 
farmland have been transferred to 
nearly 194,800 tillers in the surplus 
land purchase and sale program. Cot- 
sequently, the amount of owner-tilled 
land has been increased almost 5 
per cent; now approximately 70 pet 
cent of the land is cultivated by the 
owners. And in response to pride of 
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yrship and to technical advice 
m Sino-American scientists, farm 
sjuction has increased approxi- 
iely 50 per cent since 1949, 

[wo important results have been 
hieved by these reforms: Surplus 
ds have been purchased with 
hares in industrial enterprises, thus 
hanneling rural capital into indus- 
;; and the disproportionately large 
sal investment has been reduced in 
hvor of industrial expansion. 
Wisdom distilled out of Institute 
minars has also helped in other 
ays to foster industrialization. Now 
ormosa is believed to be second only 
o Japan in industrial progress in the 
ar East. 


} 3, Faulty election procedures. There 


yas need of democratic elections with 
arty competition. In 1949, when 
hen Cheng was Governor of the 
land, he initiated self-government. 
he following year, the first election 
f magistrates and local councilmen 
as conducted. Elections for the For- 
psa Provincial Assembly, the is- 
pnd’s highest popular representative 
body, have been held twice since 
950. 

Discussion and experiment have 
eulted in revisions of the election 
aws. At first, assemblymen were 
ected indirectly by local council- 
nen. Now they are chosen through 
niversal suffrage—one of the revi- 
ions which have resulted from Insti- 
ute and other debates. 

There is still much to be done, but 
ete has been a commendable effort 
0 apply democratic practices in local 
fvernment. Aid is now given com- 
ping parties and candidates in mu- 
icipal and hsien (county) elections. 
interesting example of what this 
led to was the election as mayor 
{Taipei of a native Formosan in 
"position to a Kuomintang man. 

lt is apparent, therefore, that one 
{the most potent stimuli in the Insti- 
ute—the entire Government, for that 
atter—has been the consciousness 
t past shortcomings. This insight 
nd willingness to change forms a 
lid basis for hope among those who 
h the Republic to succeed. 
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NEW CURBS FOR THE 
YUGOSLAV PRESS 


Tito cracks down on skeptical newsmen 


HE APPOINTMENT of new “Pub- 

lishing Councils” is the latest ef- 
fort by Yugoslav Communist leaders 
to curb the press. It represents a blunt 
decision to substitute direct Govern- 
ment control for the previous reliance 
on the “political consciousness of the 
toilers of the press.” To be sure, ever 
since Tito took power there have been 
editors and junior editors on every 
newspaper, magazine and radio sta- 
tion who have enjoyed the confidence 
of the Communist leadership; there 
were special directors to guide edi- 
torial policies; and there were Party 
cells on each staff. Yet the events 
of 1956 showed that even these curbs 
could not hold the press in check. 

At a time when the Party organ 
Borba was branding the Poznan 
strike as “counter-revolution,” the 
other Belgrade daily, Politika, was 
publishing fairly accurate reports on 
the plight of the Polish workers. 
(Borba, by the way, continued to 
denounce Poznan even after Gomulka 
and other Polish Communists had 
given it due praise.) When the Hun- 
garian revolt broke out, the Yugoslav 
newspapers—in one official’s words 
—*went wild.” Until Tito’s speech at 
Pula on December 11 set a definitive 
line, the Yugoslav newspapers car- 
ried fairly accurate accounts of the 
events in Budapest. 

The imprisonment of Milovan 
Djilas was, in part, a warning to the 
press and the intellectuals generally. 
Criticized by Moscow for accepting 
U.S. aid and for letting heretics run 
loose, Tito found it easier to quaran- 
tine Djilas and cancel his own Wash- 
ington trip than to give up American 





Jakov Levi resigned three months 
ago as U.S. correspondent for Borba. 
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economic assistance. At the same 
time, he was aware that the very 
Communists who had been his most 
ardent supporters in the fight with 
Stalin were now manifesting their 
deep disillusionment with Commu- 
nism in general. 

Last October, for example, Politika 
printed a cartoon by Dzumhur com- 
menting on the posthumous rehabili- 
tation of purged Hungarian Commu- 
nist Laszlo Rajk. The cartoon had 
two panels: One showed a firing 
squad executing him; the other 
showed the same soldiers extending 
roses to Rajk’s coffin. That morning, 
the director of the paper got an angry 
phone-call from First Vice President 
Edvard Kardelj. Nevertheless, the 
cartoonist’s direct superiors gave him 
a bonus of 25,000 dinars. (This could 
never have happened on Borba, how- 
ever, which is firmly controlled by 
the Party’s agit-prop division.) 

This is not the first time Tito has 
cracked down on editors. Some years 
ago, for example, one Politika editor 
was fired and another severely repri- 
manded for an uncritical attitude to- 
ward the West. But in cases of that 
type the targets were suspected of 
bourgeois leanings, while now Tito is 
worried about old Communists whose 
faith is faltering. 

To be sure, none of the editors 
fired or disciplined in recent years 
have gone to prison for their here- 
sies. But, then again, this was before 
Tito saw fit to jail his former Vice 
President. The prospects are not 
bright for non-conformists in the 
press. What with tighter Party con- 
trols and a basic Government indeci- 
sion on future relations with Moscow, 
the newspapermen have a tough road 
to hoe. 





The Squeeze on Europe 


Soviet terror in Hungary, U.S. deference to Arab-Asian neutrali 
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combine to stimulate new desires for a strong and independent united Euro 


HE DOUBLE Crisis of Hungary and Suez is now four 

months old. The consequences of the tragic days in 
October and November 1956 are still piling up. They 
will be felt for a long time to come—particularly 
in Europe, where the crisis has cut most deeply. 

The bitterness in Britain and France has been widely 
observed. But in the rush of events crowding air waves 
and news columns in the United States the tremors 
which have shaken free Europe beyond Britain and 
France have been only faintly recorded. Since free Europe 
as a whole counts more than the individual countries 
which compose it, it is vital that we understand what the 
crisis meant not only to Britain and France but to the 
whole of this free Europe where we have made such 
far-reaching commitments in the quest for security. 

Bluntly put, Europe felt that it was being attacked 
on two fronts. In the East, the October revolutionaries in 
Hungary suddenly transformed Budapest from a pro- 
vincial capital of the Soviet Empire into the heart of 
Europe. In the gray November days when the Hungarians 
were being forced back into their iron prison, Europeans 
felt their own life blood ebbing. Hungary was no longer 
appearing on the 
roster of Soviet conquests of the last ten years. It was 


just another name automatically 


a freshly-lost bastion where men, women and children 
had risked and given their all because they saw Europe 
and freedom beckoning. Hungarians were no longer alien 
people from an alien world but once again the European 
men and women whose ancestors long ago had fought 
the Turks in the name of European civilization. 

Rage, fear and shame shook the Continent as it 
watched, horrified and helpless, the pulverization of its 
new-found citadel. The bitterness was intensified when 
Europe looked to the West and saw that there, too. it 
was under attack. The first reactions were that the British- 
French assault on Suez had betrayed Europe’s cause by 
provoking a crisis in the Mideast which obscured the 
tragedy on the Danube. By exposing themselves to the 
charge of aggression, Britain and France had foredoomed 
the moral unity which might have joined Europe and 
the rest of the world in an unambiguous condemnation 
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of the Soviet crime. Only when bombs began to rain; 
Egypt did the Russians give the fatal command to th 
tank armies in Eastern Europe—this was the the 
of countless editorials and conversations. The unsub 
ultimatum from London and Paris made it all too e 
for the naive as well as the cynics, for people otherwi 
occupied and for those with ulterior motives. Aggressit 
is aggression—this was the argument, born of confusi 
or calculation, which was used by those who tosy 
Egypt and Hungary into the same moral pot. 

This set of reactions was and is common in the Unitq 
States. In Europe it has mainly been the property } 
liberals and Socialists, or of those with a special axe | 
grind in regard to Britain and France or their gover 
ments. It contributed to that brief but ominous diploma! 
revolution which joined the United States and the Sovi4 
Union in common cause in the United Nations. It aly 
set off the sudden short-circuit of political and ideologi 
lines of which Aneurin Bevan’s eulogy of Preside 
Eisenhower was one of many sensational examples. 

As the panic and confusion gave way to an anxioj 
appraisal of the significance of the persisting cris 
another set of reactions became discernible. Conservativ4 
and nationalists were the first to voice them, but th? 
soon found a growing echo in the public at large. 1h 
British and French had been guilty of poor timing # 
appalling strategy, but they had been sorely provoke 
and their motives and objectives were not dishonorabl4 


—— 





Richard W. Sterling, Assistant Professor of Governmen! 
at Dartmouth, recently returned from a European tou 
on a Rockefeller grant, where he observed British. 
French, German and Swiss reaction to the Hungaria 
and Suez crises. Dr. Sterling spent two years in Europ 
as a soldier at the end of World War II, then served 
as a Foreign Service officer in Berlin and West Germat 
from 1947 to 1951. In 1953 and 1954, he conducted # 
survey of the teaching of international ery 
Southern universities for the Southern Regional Ed 
cation Board. He is now completing a book on "7 
German intellectual historian Friedrich Meinecke- 

——— 
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The mixture of dismay and disapproval which dominated 
furope’s mood during the week of Anglo-French military 
operations was blotted out by the drama going on in 
New York at the United Nations. The energetic haste 
with which the world organization acted to halt violence 
in the Mideast was contrasted with ever more hollow- 
sounding words lamenting Hungary’s fate. Gradually it 
became clear that the UN was not prepared to come 
to Hungary’s rescue. 

At this point, the attack from the West was no longer 
perceived as emanating from London and Paris. There 
seemed to be instead a world conspiracy aimed simultan- 
eously at downgrading the importance of the butchery 
in Europe’s heart and at humiliating the only two nations 
in free Europe which still claimed great-power status. 

The mighty ally across the Atlantic had garnered 
brief praise for the firmness of its moral principles 
which professed to judge friend and foe alike. But when 
the United States withheld both comfort and oil from 
its oldest friends, morality seemed more like hardness 
of heart. Washington’s devotion to peace, understandable 
as it might have been, seemed like weakness in the face 
of Russian brutality, particularly in the light of a pre- 
vious American penchant for the slogan of liberation. 
And the length to which the United States went in pro- 
claiming its solidarity with the Asian-African nations in 
uncompromising opposition to Britain, France and Israel 
suggested that America had found friendships in other 
parts of the world more important than those in Europe. 

Two factors should be noted if one is to understand 
the depth of bitterness which these feelings reflect. First. 
Europe had begun the fall of 1956 in a confident and 
expansive mood. Prosperity and the relative absence of 
East-West tensions combined to make the catastrophe 
of World War II seem a long time ago. The catastrophe 
of future world conflict had appeared to recede, too— 
perhaps it wasn’t inevitable after all. Greater fluidity 
and more room for maneuver were the words used by 
many an editorialist to describe the autumnal juncture in 
world politics. It was an atmosphere to which the British 
and French Governments were obviously not immune. 

Then came the rumbling and cracking noises from 
behind the Iron Curtain. First in Poland and next in 
Hungary, the Kremlin’s moves were characterized by 
hesitancy, awkwardness and confusion in the face of 
tebellion. The Soviet masters were making one hasty 
concession after another until it seemed as though the 
whole colossal structure of Russian power was buckling. 
Within the space of two weeks, two incredible stories 
flashed over the news wires: Khruschchev had capitulated 
to Gomulka, and Soviet tanks had yielded Budapest to 
the victorious revolutionaries. The cautious but confident 
words emanating from Poland and the joyous shouts from 
free Hungary brought to Europe a sense of exhilaration 
ithad not known since 1945. 

America, occupied with its Presidential election, was 
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ADENAUER: CALLS FOR ‘INDEPENDENT ACTION’ 


in no position to share in the heart-bursting hopes which 
animated Europeans. So also was it unable fully to com- 
prehend the stunning nature of the blow which the 
Soviets dealt these hopes when the Russian tanks reversed 
their directions and ground in on Budapest on November 
4. The revolutionaries’ anguished cries for help shattered 
European nerves and consciences. The first horror was 
immediately followed by a second—Bulganin’s coldly 
ambiguous threat of atomic retaliation against Britain 
and France. The soaring hopes of the previous week were 
replaced by a bottomless fear that the fires in Hungary 
and the Middle East would unite in an all-consuming 
nuclear conflagration. Those who frighten easily re- 
sponded as they had done in past crises; they hoarded. 
But people who had faced other dangers without flinching 
were frightened now. The Swiss Government, ever a 
symbol of stolid calm and caution, used the dread phrase 
World War III in a desperate official plea to save the 
peace. Its action was an adequate measure of the inten- 
sity of Europe’s war scare—one which has not had its 
equal since Hitler’s day. 

These two factors, fright following exhilaration in 
rapid sequence, combined to give Europe its profoundest 
political shock of the postwar years. The Kremlin 
mercilessly crushed not only the Hungarians but also 
hopes that a way out of the Soviet-Western impasse was 
at long last beckoning. At the same time, the fresh mem- 
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ories of apparent Russian weakness were too pleasurable 
to be abandoned immediately. Now, if ever, was the 
time for the United States and the United Nations to be 
resolute in meeting the Communist challenge. If the 
costs of firmness seemed at one moment too terrifying 
to contemplate, the next moment’s sense of rage and 
outrage made caution seem criminal. 

These waves of conflicting emotion drove crowds all 
over free Europe to attack Soviet diplomatic missions 
and to storm and burn Communist party headquarters. 
Churches were filled with people praying for peace— 
and also for courage if peace was not to be. The massed 
crowd of 100,000 Berliners who gathered to honor 
Hungary’s struggle, the silent marches in Scandinavia and 
the Low Countries, the tenderness with which Austria 
ministered to the refugees, the belligerence of the Swiss 
and Italians—all these were products of a common out- 
pouring of sentiment in which the dream of a united 
Europe was for a brief moment reality. 

It was at this precise moment of European community 
that the sense of European weakness hit hardest. Intellec- 
tually Europe had long since accepted its declining place 
in the organization of world power. But the shattering 
demonstration of helplessness which took place in No- 
vember 1956 reached below and beyond the level of 
reason. Without American support, nothing could be 
done to save Hungary. Against American opposition, free 
Europe’s two leading military powers could not complete 
what was in itself a minor military operation against a 
noxious, second-rate dictator. Hungary and Europe were 
deserted while the United Nations busied itself, almost 
ostentatiously, shoring up Nasser. 

Galling thoughts like these must have provoked the 
rash remark of Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak that the UN 
threatened to become intolerable for white nations. They 
caused a German admirer of America’s staunch friend 
Adenauer to snort that American foreign policy was 
more appropriate to Luxembourg than to the world’s 
leading power. They flavored the tart editorials of more 
than one Swiss newspaper which proposed that the West 
would do better to have the courage of its convictions 
even in ambiguous situations than to pour ashes on its 
head at the sound of the word “aggression.” 

In this way there was effected a merger between the 
much-publicizd waves of anti-Americanism in England 
and France and the more complex and less fully reported 
reactions of the rest of Europe. Certainly Europe has 
never been more anti-Soviet than in the wake of Novem- 
ber’s double crisis. But at the same time never has there 
been more deep-cutting criticism of American policy. 
The confluence of these attitudes has the effect of putting 
Europe into a triangular box: Hatred of the Kremlin 
kindles a desire for strength to resist Soviet designs. 
The most obvious source of strength is the United States. 
But anger at American conduct and doubt as to Amer- 
ica’s objectives have tended to turn Europe back upon 
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itself and the contemplation of its own powerlessness. 4, >¢ eno 
These reactions persist today, and they are still largely ‘Africans 
unstructured. It is a difficult task to estimate their con- | 


sequences. Yet we are not without portents. There is a 8 
certain intransigence in Europe’s mood. The profile of y+ fron 
the British Government remains substantially the same )yp. recif 
even though its leader fell. Macmillan’s cabinet has the ({jpion a: 
“Eden look,” and there is no intention of disowning [goyict th 
Eden’s decision to occupy Suez. In a recent Parliamentary [designed 
by-election in Paris, the Communists lost 20 per cent of [Fast nee 
their vote, and a conservative candidate who defended curity. 


the Suez expedition triumphed. Reports from France in- here wil 
terpret the Eisenhower Doctrine as new evidence of Amer- | Some 
ican dissociation from Europe as the United States fnay wel 
moves on its own to bolster the Middle East. An in- uropeat 
tegrated European market and system of atomic develop- }han we | 
ment are suddenly on the verge of realization. There is Aoster the 
a suggestion of a “Europe for the Europeans” psychology 
among those who quote the words Chancellor Adenauer | 
used at Brussels a month before the crisis broke: R ealis: 
“The vital necessities of European countries need not 
always be identical with the vital necessities of the United 
States; from this situation could ensue diverging political } 
convictions which, in turn, could lead to independent 
political action. The more our epoch emerges from the 
effects of World War II and this war becomes past history, 
the more the European peoples should recall to mind 


ay. mo 


their own strength and responsibility—if only (I repeat) 
because it would be unreasonable to expect the United WwW" 
States to think mainly in terms of European interests.” ist 





These words from Adenauer took on the tones of |ing Sovie 
prophecy in the wake of the Suez débacle. Moreover, for Amer 
both Right and Left in European politics now find them ast polis 
appealing. The conservatives, more inclined in the past jof the W 
to lean on America, were cut to the quick by what they an unmit 
regarded as the callousness of a friend. Their Socialist fommitm 
rivals rubbed salt in the wound by holding up American hesitant ; 
policy as an example of political virtue in an effort to fot it is ¢ 
add to conservative discomfort on the home front. But Why not 
the Socialist line, particularly in Britain and Germany, fhe dirty 
was clearly a tactical maneuver which was soon soft-) It is ne 
pedaled. This was true particularly because conservative ground ¢ 
wrath against Washington began to elicit more response ei Is 
from the public than the moral preachments of the Btrengther 
Socialists about the evils of aggression. But the more Of course 
important cause was the long-range attitude of most pf Britain 
European Socialists that Europe must loosen its ties to ast in or 
the United States if it hopes to reduce the Soviet threat. up, Malta 
The gradual reversion of the Socialists to their familiar Flaging a, 
position has thus produced a rare unanimity regarding Middle F,; 


reassessment of Europe’s political status and to a re 
nascence of European influence in the world. 

There will be new talk of a “Third Force” and many 
a despairing reply that there is too much “third” and periodical 
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8. not enough “force.” The successes of the Asians and 
ly Africans in forming a bloc in the United Nations will be 
M- ‘scrutinized. It will be remarked that the power of their 
@ ombined voices derives not from their military strength 
of Sut from the fact that they are “uncommitted” and thus 
ne ‘the recipients of ardent proposals from both the Soviet 
he {Union and the United States. The desire to remove the 
ng ~ threat from the heart of Europe will suggest plans 
TY fdesigned to persuade the Russians that a retreat to the 
of JEast need not have dangerous consequences for Soviet 
led hecurity. Despite the glowing hatred for the Soviet system, 
in- {there will be a iendency to speak softly to the Kremlin. 
et | Some of these phenomena will irritate us and others 
t€s Imay well coincide with our own purposes. In any case, 
in- Europeans will be more self-conscious and touchy allies 
Op- than we have known in the past. But we would do well to 
is Foster the positive elements in this new relationship which 


BY jmay. more surely than the one which has passed, enable 
uer 


~ Realism and principle are involved 


ited 


the 


ory; 


Europeans to “recall to mind their own strength and 
responsibility.” 

The Soviets are excited by the breach which has oc- 
curred between America and Europe. The momentary 
unity with which the United States and Russia startled the 
world has necessarily passed into oblivion. Now the 
heavy artillery of Soviet propaganda has turned its gun- 
sights from Britain and France back to its natural 
target, and seeks to fan any and all resentments against 
the United States. In order to enhance their effectiveness, 
the Soviets will not hesitate to use blandishments on 
those whom they threatened with atomic destruction just 
four months ago. The intensity of Soviet efforts to widen 
the split between America and its historic allies suggests 
better than anything else where our security lies. It 
would be a betrayal of our hopes for peace and justice 
if we failed to give sympathetic encouragement to re- 
sponsible European efforts toward greater self-reliance. 


“| WHy DEFEND ISRAEL? 


‘ind By William J. Newman 


zat) 
ited W" DEFEND ISRAEL? Of what use is it to the Admin- 
~ istration’s policy of safeguarding oil and prevent- 
; of jing Soviet intrusion in the Middle East? It is important 
ver, for America to know. For in discussions of U.S. Middle 
hem [East policy Israel assumes an uneasy place as a protégé 
past jof the West—at best an embarrassing relative, at worst 
they an unmitigated danger to Western security. Whatever 
alist fommitment the West has to Israel is thereby left clouded, 
ican hesitant and inconclusive. It is time to ask whether or 
rt to not it is essential for America to care about Israel at all. 
But (Why not liquidate Israel—or allow someone else to do 
any, the dirty job? 
soft- | It is necessary to consider the case for Israel on the 
ative ground of American national interests and military 
onse power. Is there a possibility that Israel can be used to 
the Flrengthen the U.S. power position in the Middle East? 
more Of course. One thing was made clear in the recent fiasco 
most pf Britain and France—the need for bases in the Middle 
es to East in order to control it. Once the Suez base was given 
ireat. 1p, Malta and Cyprus could serve at best as an exterior 
niliat Flaging area for invasion. That state will control the 
rding Middle East which has bases in the area, at Suez, in 
is at- Jordan, in Iraq, in Aden—or in Israel. Certainly in the 


to 4Pvent of a full-scale war the Western powers could return 
a re 
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to the Middle East in full force, but where precisely would 
they be able to return? Today, the British have not 
only been pushed out of Suez, they are being pushed 
out of their bases in Jordan—Mafraq, Amman and 
Aqaba. And if Iraq comes under attack in one way or 
another the British use of airfields there—already re- 
stricted—will become meaningless. The British will then 
be left clinging desperately to the southern edge of 
Arabia. And the United States? Thanks to our willing- 
ness to play along with the King of the Arabians, we too 
will maintain a fingerhold on the southern rim. But what 
will be the importance and use of such bases as a means 
of saving Iraq from subversion, warning Syria to behave, 
or saving the throne of Jordan’s king? One should be a 
little closer to the seat of trouble. A potential base in 
Israel is at least worth some consideration. 

This is not to suggest that the United States can or 
should inject a foreign enclave full of Air Force bombers 
as in Morocco; the U.S. Air Force, like the British RAF, 
is persona non grata anywhere in the area. But America 
may some day have to look for a friend in the Middle East 
to provide it with a place from which to operate. And 
today’s United Nations troops on the periphery of Israel 
can do more than keep Egypt and Jordan from Israeli 
throats; they are potentially a military weapon which, 
under the leadership of the United States, may carry out 
more than simple police operations. 

Can Israel also provide a substitute for Suez in regard 








to oil? The French think so. Tired as they are of Anglo- 
Saxon wooly-headedness, they are planning to spend 
francs to build an oil line from Elath to Beersheba to 
keep their Renaults and factories going. The Israelis 
themselves are anxious to exploit their land for oil-carry- 
ing purposes and are now constructing a small pipeline 
from Elath to Beersheba for their own use. If Syria 
erupts in the face of the West, then one of two choices 
can be made: a pipeline out of Iraq to Turkey, or out of 
the southern Arabian rim to the Mediterranean Sea via 
Elath. Either this or a large, expensive fleet of big tankers 
—or oil famine for Western Europe. 

These are some of the power possibilities which Israel 
offers to American foreign policy and American national 
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strength. But if our interests lie in having some sort of 
base or oil line in Israel, then why are we not following 
our interests? The best argument which U.S. policy- 
makers present for their refusal to exploit the opportuni- 
ties presented by Israel is the fear of antagonizing Arab 
opinion. But this fear has not galvanized the State De- 
partment into any kind of significant action. What, in 
fact, has the United States done to raise the strength of 
our best Arab ally in the Middle East, Iraq? We have 
invited Saud to Washington, but no Arab nationalist is 
impressed; there is a whole paraphernalia of forces which 
think Saud is a hindrance to Arab unity. In truth, should 
a major war break out in the Middle East, which would 
be our most reliable and efficient ally—Saudi Arabia or 
Israel? Egypt or Israel? 

The other reasons for disregarding our possible inter- 
ests in Israel are even less worthy: a fear of home opinion 











and a belief in floating strength. Support of Israel migh 
after all, mean that troops might be sent there—altho 
with the Eisenhower Administration one can’t be su 
And the troops might be involved in a war—the imag 
nation boggles at the thought. 

But of course troops aren’t necessary. The Marines 
floating around the Mediterranean Sea in the Sixth 
a magnificent collection of machinery. The precise effe 
the fleet is supposed to have on, say, Syrian politics or om 
a Jordanian mob has not yet been made clear. Since iff 
cannot get through the Suez Canal to protect the oil fields 
of the southern Arabian rim, its efficacy is even more 
questionable. But one thing can be said for the Seventh ADI 
Fleet: It does not take much manpower. It can also ge M*. 
away from the area in a hurry in case there is troubljyvjolent a 

Good or bad, these are the reasons for the AdministrajBrace, + 
tion’s refusal to realize that Israel might be of use tjfully, but 
America. But then why bother to defend Israel at all? I{He has | 
the State Department sees no way in which Israel camtween th 
strengthen the U.S. power position, what rational argujdealt wit! 
ments can be put forward for supporting it in thes The ne 
circumstances? Today there is only one reason: Israel§vein and 
only use to America is moral. It lies in the value whiclfval has « 
America puts on small nations. Nearby |: 

The world is so constructed that if one small nationprime w: 
goes under, most of the other small nations—and som@appears \ 
medium-size nations—shudder and run to the side of thqsuccessor 
state which did the crushing. If America wants to watcl{taised up 
a small nation collapse, it has every right to do so. Bufof them | 
let us at least know what we are doing. One does not sayjthe gran¢ 
“Freedom for ourselves and no one else”; for then one ighe gets | 
not for freedom but for oneself—quite a different thing} The he 
None of this is to say that America should bomb Moscowan obser 
because it strangles Hungary. It is to say that where w4returning 
do have power and refuse to face the problems freedomjnewspape 
poses, we no longer believe in freedom. man, and 

Given the present lack of power-realism on the part of “As mi 
the Republican Administration, the belief in freedom igwhich ha 
the only argument which can be made for the existenc@the cant 
of Israel. The State Department regrets that it exists, bufvailed in 
regrets are irrelevant. It exists, and now Washington musthad come 
decide what it is going to do not only about Israel’s free#of aimles 
dom but about America’s freedom. to him ar 

Much as the American Government would like to igjcountless 
nore Israel, it cannot escape the issue for freedom whicl{classes, |: 
it presents. We have a moral commitment to Israel bejall was th 
cause we have opted for freedom, and Israel is part ofto whatey 
that freedom. We refuse to face the commitment becaus#end trans 
the cost might be heavy (that it would be as heavy as thThe rhet 
Administration thinks is doubtful), and, sadly, becau Dunca: 
we really don’t see the issue. We will not let Israel g@teached ¢ 
under, but we will not help her stay alive; and therebfhis sister 
we encourage her enemies to try to push her under. a fanatic. 
turn, we thus bring closer the time when we will have arer sg; 
act on our commitment, without preparation and in moMftadition: 
difficult circumstances than at present. hates wh 
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ven ADISON JONEs is a serious young Southern writer, 
0 Mri a talent for portraying action and especially 
publ} violent action. His first novel, The Innocent (Harcourt, 
\istra| Brace, $4.75), suggests that he has read Faulkner care- 
ise tef fully, but he is not in any important degree an imitator. 
1? IfHe has chosen a Faulknerian theme—the contrast be- 
| ohn the present and the agrarian past—but he has 









argugdealt with it in his own way. 


thes 


srael@vein and that foreshadows the novel as a whole. A carni- 


The novel opens with a prologue that is in Jones’s best 


whiclval has come to the town of Bradysboro in Tennessee. 

jNearby lives an old man, a fierce individualist, who in his 
nationprime was able to defeat any carnival wrestler. Now he 
som@appears with his grandson, whom he has trained to be his 
of thqsuccessor. A bystander remarks: “And now he’s done 
watclfised up that boy like him as a pea, and come down out 
o. Bufof them hills. Like old times . . . living over again.” But 





he grandson not only fails to conquer the professional; 
one ighe gets his neck broken. 
things The hero of the novel, Duncan Welsh, who is merely 
loscowan observer of the scene portrayed in the prologue, is 
ere Wqreturning to his father’s farm after several years as a 
eedonfnewspaperman in various cities. He is a disenchanted 
man, and Jones tells us why: 
part of “As much as anything else it was the fault of the work, 
Jom i¢which had brought him by degrees to a perception of all 
istenc@ the cant and half-truths and fraudulent ideals that pre- 
ts, bufvailed in the life around him. .. . More and more that life 
n musthad come to seem to him a state of endless flux, a process 
’s freetof aimless and perpetual dissolution. It came to suggest 
jo him an interminable war waged against itself, between 
to igicountless varying opinions, between companies, between 
whicllasses, between individuals. The one ideal shared by it 
tall was that of sworn enmity to whatever was established, 











mer says to him, “It’s always a hard job to overcome 
ditional notions and prejudices.” Duncan’s father, who 
hates what Garner stands for as much as Duncan does, 
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“The Innocent, a Vigorous, Readable 
Southern Novel by Madison Jones 


By Granville Hicks 





has simply withdrawn from life. He is rotting, the sister 
says, predicting that Duncan will do the same. 

But Duncan finds a purpose in life, one that links him 
in a satisfying way to the past. His grandfather had once 
raised and lost by fire a great horse named Brigadier. 
The family still owns Brigadier’s daughter, aging now 
but capable of bearing offspring, and Duncan resolves to 
find a suitable mate for her. Besides being an act of 
family piety, this will be a protest against modern de- 
generacy, for Duncan is contemptuous of the kind of 
walking horse contemporary breeders have produced. 

How Duncan finds the right stallion makes a dramatic 
story, and the account of the birth and the training of the 
colt is exciting, even for a reader who knows little about 
horses. Meanwhile Duncan has been involved in a disas- 
trous marriage, his second, and has made the acquaint- 
ance of a moonshiner, who attracts him by virtue of his 
passionate self-reliance. The colt comes to a bad end, and 
so, after giving in to the moonshiner’s vengeful counsel, 
does Duncan. 

This is a vigorous and readable story, but it is some- 
thing more than that. Mr. Jones make extensive use of 
symbols, not the recondite and deliberately tantalizing 
symbols that some of our young novelists employ but, for 
the most part, strong, clear and appropriate symbols. The 
colt is such a symbol, and so is the wrestling match in the 
prologue, and there are many others. Only once, it seems 
to me, does Mr. Jones’s concern with symbolism get him 
into trouble: There is an ancient and clairvoyant Negro 
called Aunt Virgy, and she and her crow are pretty hard 
to take. But otherwise the book is strengthened by the 
multiplicity of meanings. 

And what is Mr. Jones trying to say? Nothing so 
simple, I believe, as that it is wrong to live in the past. 
He has made his hero as sympathetic as possible, and he 
has made despicable those characters who embody the 
qualities in contemporary life that Duncan dislikes. Yet it 
is true that Duncan is beaten at every point and ends 
badly. Mr. Jones, it seems to me, has conceived of his 
novel in a truly tragic fashion—as portraying the hope- 
less struggle of a good man against the forces of evil. The 
title, then, ‘is bitterly ironic. Duncan is innocent enough 
to believe that honor and integrity can survive in the 
modern world, and he goes to his doom. 
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MARK VAN DOREN, poet, critic, 
story-writer, Professor of English at 
Columbia University, says: 


& ebster’s New World Dictionary, 
College Edition, is the first dic- 
tionary of its size I reach for and in 
most cases the only one. Every inspec- 
tion I have made of it has given me 
the greatest confidence in its utility 
and range. I consider it one of the 
handsomest books I possess, and in 
view of this 1 marvel at its price.” 


The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 
of this kind. Visit your bookseller 

and ask to see — 
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NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the 
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COLLEGE 
EDITION 


142,000 entries 1,760 
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illustrated, In various 
bindings, from $5.75 
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The Executive Clan iis: 


The Organization Man. 
By William H. Whyte Jr. 
Simon & Schuster. 429 pp. $5.00. 


THE THEME of this book has al- 
ready become familiar through the 
author’s contributions to Fortune 
magazine. Here he has aimed at a 
fuller, more systematic setting forth 
of his thesis with some documenta- 
tion in the direction of proof. Even 
so, the volume would be more effec- 
tive if it were half as long, repetition 
were removed, and “proof” shortened 
and sharpened. Despite the air of 
documented erudition, Mr. Whyte 
does not offer enough real evidence 
beyond opinion to show that his ar- 
gument characterizes a trend in 
social relations which is virtually 
inevitable and perhaps even sinister. 

Mr. Whyte is afraid that too many 
young men just out of college (along 
with their conforming wives) are not 
only willing but eager to sell their 
souls to their corporate employers and 
to order their relations both within 
and without the business world in 
conformity to what is expected of 
them as “good organization men.” 
The book is a plea for a greater de- 
gree of individualism of spirit and 
independence of thought on the part 
of young executives trying to get on- 
ward and upward in corporate em- 
ployment. There is some body of 
support for the general position taken 
by Mr. Whyte; but that it is anything 
like as sweeping, inclusive and cor- 
ruptive to character as he seems to 
think, I have my doubts. 

I find the discussion of the quality 
of higher education in this country 
more convincing and _ illuminating 
than the purely organizational theme 
and treatment. It is unquestionably 
and unfortunately true that young 
men, often reinforced by their fami- 
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lies, are seeking through their wa 

lege education a quick and easy lev. 

erage into a well-paying, corporate 

executive sinecure. Yet there is more) Virgin 
recently an unmistakable swing back! Ed. by 
from the demand for a completely| Harco 
utilitarian body of college subject} 

matter toward greater emphasis on) AGA 
the humanities. This is true of small) up po 
liberal-arts colleges, of a few univer-) plane 
sities, of engineering schools, and) cealed: 
even to some extent of law and medi-| which 
cal schools. However, such a swing} Wrink 
to the humanities is by no means} frown, 
but no 
such ¢ 
the str 
cism ¢ 
from t 


unanimous. 

There are three propositions 
against which the author is inveigh- 
ing: “A belief in the group as the 
source of creativity; belief in ‘belong 
ingness’ as the ultimate need of the} conflic 
individual; and a belief in the appl nil nis 
cation of science to achieve the} agains 





belongingness.” He is no doubt cor} is cert 
rect in pointing to an exaggerated) of the 
stress on these three propositions in} should 
many managerial quarters. And some) Matthe 
ing lif 
would 
expect: 
regarding these as ends in themselves’ immat 
in a shallow way that we should bk} The 
warned against. But I still have to be Lytton 
persuaded, by evidence not here sup imbala 
plied, that what Mr. Whyte calls sf and Je 
“social ethic’ has completely pre} husbar 
empted the field of young men’s mo} brothe: 
tives as against the “Protestant ethic thip o 
which he rightly contends to have tween 


of the current discussion of creativ- 
ity, belongingness, and a science 
human relations can be construed #) 


on 





been current early in the 1900s. _—_‘| enough 

There is without question a for pr 
problem arising from the too the th 
swing to conformity, trivial standa the nai 


of success, and a failure to see frequer 
total human situation as signific The fa 
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apart from one’s corporate progress. 
Yet when I compare the attitudes and 
conduct of young men of my ac- 
quaintance now in executive posts 
with the attitudes and behavior of 
their prototypes of thirty years ago, 
| am persuaded that we have not 
gone from bad to worse. Surely there 
ad } are definite elements of personal pro- 

ductivity and sensitivity in many 


members of the present executive 
generation which cannot be dismissed 
even by such earnest concern as the 
present volume exhibits. 

The fact that the author has no 
specially helpful words, programs or 
philosophy to commend to the reader 
is, of course, no sign that he is wrong 
in his diagnosis. But his diagnostic 
despondency seems to go along with 


an embracing personal mood of dis- 
couragement edging toward futility 
which I confess I distrust. 

In short, I find undue exaggeration 
in the position here taken and remain 
unconvinced, even though mildly dis- 
turbed. Like C. Wright Mills in The 
Power Elite, the author seems to have 
distorted reality in order to make a 
stimulating and controversial book. 
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x back) Ed. by Leonard Woolf and James Strachey. 


pletely Harcourt, Brace. 166 pp. $4.50. 
abject-| 
sis on| AGAINST the pleasure in a touched- 


' small) up portrait—the heightened color, a 
iniver-, plane changed, a flaw artfully con- 
;, and) cealed—there is something in us 
medi} which also welcomes authenticity. 
swing Wrinkles do not faze us then, nor a 
means} frown, nor those asperities known 
but not often put into words. Whether 
sitions} such ambivalence is an example of 
nveigh- the struggle in us between romanti- 
as the) cism and reality, or, taking a leaf 
belong} from theology, an illustration of the 
of the| conflict between faith and doubt, with 
. appli nil nisi bonum or good taste ranged 
ve th) against event or accuracy, this point 
bt cor) is certain: Neither side absolves us 
gerated} of the necessity to correct what- 
jons in) should-be with what-is. Otherwise 
.d some) Matthew Arnold’s stricture about see- 
creativ) ing life steadily and seeing it whole 
ence off would degenerate into an immature 
rued | expectation of virtue or an equally 
nselves! immature expectation of vice. 

ould Ml The collection, Virginia Woolf & 
ve to be) Lytton Strachey Letters, avoids either 
ere su) imbalance. Edited by Leonard Woolf 
calls sf and James Strachey, the former the 
ly pref husband of Virginia, the latter the 
»n’s mo} brother of Lytton, it covers a friend- 
it ethic’ ship of some twenty-five years be- 
to have tween the two it deals with. Oddly 
Os. | nough, it is a rather sparse affair 
4 for prolific writers. At least that is 
0 the thought until one realizes that 
andardij the nature of their friendship made 
see thi frequent communication unnecessary. 
ynific } The fact is that they saw each other 
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more) Virginia Woolf & Lytton Strachey Letters. 
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whenever they could. Perhaps too 
engaged with respective projects, they 
tended to save their creative efforts 
for publication. 

If one makes allowances for letters 
inevitably lost and for trivia like 
telegrams sensibly kept out, the col- 
lection is substantially complete. 
What a pity then to have to add that 
some of the items in the book have 
been tampered with. The editors 
themselves admit that they made oc- 
casional cuts and changes in names. 
A procedure of this sort automati- 
cally raises the question: Were the 
alterations courtesies or manipula- 
tions of material fact? Conjecture 
pushes the latter balance down. 

This does not mean that Virginia 
Woolf & Lytton Strachey Letters is 
negligible. On the other hand, it does 
accentuate a limitation any slim book 
has: It leaves out significant aspects 
of the figures it focuses on. But if the 
letters present little of the prose poet 
or champion of women’s rights who 
appears in The Waves and A Room 
of One’s Own, they do give us the 
feminine creature that yearns for 
praise from men and writes grate- 
fully to Lytton Strachey apropos of 
his tribute to her on Night and Day: 
“Ah, how delightful to be praised by 
you! ...I enjoy every word. I don’t 
suppose there’s anything in the way 
of praise that means more to me than 
yours.” Two days later in her Diary 


she nevertheless records as strong a 
response to another person whose 
praise is important to her. “Yet I 
suppose,” she writes, “I value Mor- 
gan’s opinion as much as anybody’s.” 
Morgan, of course, is E. M. Forster, 
whose vote of approval went rather 
to The Voyage Out. 

The limitation noted for Virginia 
Woolf applies also to Lytton Stra- 
chey. If the didactic individual con- 
cerned with fate in Eminent Victori- 
ans or Queen Victoria is but meager- 
ly revealed, we still get something of 
the man who needs a confidant, which 
is what he sought and found in Vir- 
ginia after his abortive engagement 
to her. He wrote her presciently of 
Victorians: “They seem to me a set 
of mouthing, bungling hypocrites; 
but perhaps really there is a baroque 
charm about them which will be dis- 
covered by our great-great-grandchil- 
dren”—and of Katherine Mansfield: 
“I may add that she has an ugly, im- 
passive mask of a face—cut in wood, 
with brown hair and brown eyes very 
far apart; and a sharp and slightly 
vulgarly-fanciful intellect sitting be- 
hind it.” He could expect and did 
hear from her in return something 
like this on Henry James’s work: “I 
read, and can’t find anything but 
faintly tinged rose water, urbane & 
sleek, but vulgar”—or this on the 
novel T. S. Eliot has called the most 
considerable work of imagination in 








English in our time: “We've been 
asked to print Mr. Joyce’s new novel, 
every printer in London and most in 
the provinces having refused. First 
there’s a dog that p’s—then there’s a 
man that forths, and one can be 
that 


monotonous sub- 


even on 
Peas” 

A mutual fondness for literature 
and a penchant for impaling some- 
one on a pin of wit was not all be- 
tween Virginia Woolf and Lytton 


Strachey. They had something of a 


craftsman’s relationship to each other 
as well. It could not have been al- 
together a lazy compliment that made 
Strachey make a request of this kind: 
“a little advice also on a plot for a 
comedy would be useful.” 

What is the value of a book like 
Virginia Woolf & Lytton Strachey 
Letters? Well, it admits us, as mem- 
oirs and autobiographies will, to cir- 
cles otherwise closed to us. It titillates 
us with unexpected tidbits like Vir- 
ginia’s regret at not being able to 


introduce some tupping in a novel of 
hers. More seriously, though, it helps 
to furnish us with that human per- 
spective in which works of signifi- 
cance truly have their being. 

If a clinching value be still to find, 
seek it in this: The book is a Platonic 
idyl in which a couple of noted 
writers, even as many lesser citizens 
do, keep in touch with one another, 
content, though often separated, with 
each other’s affection and particu- 
larly with each other’s approval. 





In Mussolini’s Wake 


Reviewed by Norman Gelb 


Associate Editor, “East Europe” 


Italy and the Allies. 
By Norman Kogan. 
Harvard. 246 pp. $4.25. 


NORMAN Kocan partly accepts the 
premise that Italy’s foreign relations 
must be considered in the context of 
its domestic situation. To the extent 
that he does, his book is a concise 
study of Italy in transition from a 
bombastic, futile fascist state to a 
nation struggling to overcome its pov- 
erty and helplessness. To the extent 
that he doesn’t. substance as well as 
context is missing. 

Italy lacks raw materials and in- 
dustrial capacity and, for a country 
a fourth of whose national income 
derives from agriculture, has remark- 
ably unfertile land. It is overpopu- 
lated and becoming increasingly so. 
These are the basics of the Italian 
problem—the glaring clues to the rise 
of Fascism and the postwar emer- 
gence of the largest Communist party 
in the free world. They underlie Mus- 
solini’s pathetic glory in Ethiopia 
and the persistent belief that Italy 
was done dirty in both the 1919 and 
1947 peace treaties. The crystalliza- 
tion of certain political movements 
and the failure of others, the tenacity 
of Italy’s social institutions, and its 
foreign policy must all be considered 
within this framework. 

Much of Mr. Kogan’s study is skill- 
fully executed. He vividly describes 
the diplomatic confusion which ac- 


ad 


companied Italy’s change of sides 
during the war, and effectively por- 
trays the aims and activities of the 
Allies (particularly of the British) in 
regard to Italy. But much of the 
background is missing, denying these 
accounts continuity and their full 
meaning. 

On seizing power. Mussolini in- 
herited a foreign policy of expansion- 
the Balkans 


Africa, .motivated by a search for 


ist ambitions in and 
security and for a surplus population 
outlet. The Fascists added their myth 
of glory. Unlike his predecessors, the 
Duce was willing to challenge Brit- 
ain with regard to Italian expansion- 
ism and, for a time, got away with it. 
His defeat, however, ended Italian 
aspirations beyond her borders. 

As Mr. Kogan makes clear, the 
driving force of Italian foreign pol- 
icy after Mussolini’s fall was a search 
for status. Unable to satisfy imperial 
ambitions, neither victor nor van- 
quished in the war, its domestic dif- 
ficulties undiminished, Italy had to 
align itself with those powers and 
that system of values which could 
meet its pressing needs. That Ameri- 
can and British relief was immedi- 
ately promised and that Marshall 
Plan aid materialized to replace 
UNRRA assistance is largely respon- 
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sible for Italy’s 
Western bloc. 

It must be remembered that the 
Communist threat in 1946 was great- 
er than it has been since. In addition 
to sharing in the Government, the 
PCI had the support of the Nenni-led 
Socialist party, which had not yet 
split, and, although it wasn’t as strong: 
ly influenced by the Communists as it 
was later to become. Nenni had already 
put into practice his “unity of action” 
program with Togliatti. It should also 
be recalled that the Soviet Union was 
the first of the Allies to offer Italy 
(while still governed by the King 
and Marshal Badoglio) full diplo 
matic recognition, making quite clear 
Soviet interest in the country. (At 
this same time. the Italian Comme | 
nists, seeking a weak government, 
were willing to do business with the 
monarchy while the Socialists and 
other republicans insisted on abdica 
tion.) When ultimate frustration o 
Communist hopes appeared imminent 
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in 1948, a wave of violence and ut 
rest erupted, which Mr. Kogan de} 
scribes as a mere “testing of the 
organization” rather than an indic® 
tion that the Communists were play: 
ing for keeps. 

With the emergence of Christian 
Democratic supremacy, Italy’s per 
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manent status within the free-world 
jliance crystallized. In 1948, Italy 
joined OEEC; in 1949, the Council 
of Europe and NATO; in 1951, the 
Coal and Steel Authority. 

One of the penetrating points in 
Mr. Kogan’s study is his analysis of 
the fall of Fascism. Open anti-Fascist 
trength did not materialize until 
shortly before the Allied landings. It 
was military defeat that destroyed 
Mussolini, the failure of his foreign 
policy, “not the strength of the anti- 
Fascist opposition.” This, combined 
with the limited Italian contribution 


} to victory, put Italy in a vulnerable 
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position as an Allied beneficiary. At 
this point, however, Mr. Kogan’s nar- 
tative weakens. Where his analysis of 
diplomatic developments continues to 
be skillful, his attempts to relate them 
to the Italian domestic scene are 
spotty. 

Since 1946, the Christian Demo- 
crats have dominated the Italian 
Government, coming closest to defeat 
at the hands of both the far Right and 
the Communist-Nenni alliance in 
1953. They repeatedly promulgate 
comprehensive social and economic 
programs, but are too often slow in 
putting these into effect. The party 
frequently succumbs to pressure 
from its influential right wing. 

It was believed that Saragat’s So- 


yn was } cial Democrats would gain stature 


- Ttaly 
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e clear 
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and strength on the basis of their 
program (not incompatible with that 
of the Christian Democratic left wing 
and less susceptible to internal party 
sabotage). But they have been 


ommu: | plagued by splintering and indecision. 
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Some Italian Socialists have ex- 
pressed hope that the current nego- 
tiations between Nenni and Saragat 
will lead to a reunited Socialist party, 
a possibility Mr. Kogan doesn’t con- 
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can’t shake their influence no matter 


how much they may want to. But 


unless such a rapprochement takes 
Place, Italy will continue along an 
Weertain road to revision of oppres- 
sive social and economic institutions. 
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After the Labor Merger 


AFL-CIO: Labor United. 
By Arthur J. Goldberg. 
McGraw-Hill. 319 pp. $5.00. 


ARTHUR GOLDBERG has been the 
principal lawyer of the Steelworkers 
and the CIO during most of the past 
decade; but unlike almost any other 
labor lawyer who comes to mind, 
Goldberg has been something of a 
policy-maker, too. His most 
spicuous policy role was played in 
1949, when he was instrumental in 
guiding the Steelworkers (and thus, 
indirectly, the entire U. S. labor 
movement) in bargaining on pen- 
sions. During the years of the 
Korean crisis. he was one of labor’s 
most effective advocates at the White 
House and at all those exhausting 
and boring, but important, sessions 
at the WSB about the equities of 
various stabilization policies. Philip 
Murray and Dave McDonald have 
used Goldberg extensively as a bar- 
gaining strategist. There is, however, 
very little about its author’s status 
and achievements in the U. S. labor 
movement in this book—partly be- 
cause Goldberg, in striking contrast 


con- 


to Lee Pressman, his predecessor as 
CIO general counsel, tends to per- 
sonal modesty, and partly because 
the principal subject matter of the 
book is the AFL-CIO merger. 
Roughly the first half of the book 
is given over to a résumé of the 
stresses which produced the CIO 
splitoff from the old AFL in 1935; 
of the ensuing twenty years of half- 
hearted “unity” negotiations between 
the federations: and of the final re- 
union in 1955. The chapters on this 
history seem candid and fair-minded 
—remarkably so in view of the 
author’s close relationship to many 
of the men involved. However, the 
historical sections were less interest- 
ing to me than the second half of the 
book, which contains Mr. Goldberg’s 
thinking about the future of a merged 
labor organization. He addresses 


Reviewed by Daniel Seligman 


Associate Editor, “Fortune” 


himself to two controversial matters. 

The first of these is the “labor 
monopoly” question. Mr. Goldberg 
demolishes in short order the curi- 
ously widespread notion that the 
merger brought some vast new mono- 
lith into the U. S. economy. The 
result of the merger, he argues, was 
simply one federation of autonomous 
unions rather than two. Ironically. 
he is able to quote Walter Gordon 
Merritt—a veteran employer attor- 
ney, and a principal villain of the 
labor movement since he won the 
Danbury Hatters case fifty years ago 
—in support of his argument on 
monopoly. Mr. Goldberg extends 
the monopoly discussion to the case 
of the individual union, and con- 
cludes that there, too, the charge is 
unwarranted; that it proceeds, typi- 
cally, from a simple desire to restore 
wage competition between workers. 
Mr. Goldberg concedes that the nio- 
nopoly charge may be relevant to the 
situation in which a very powerful 
union confronts a weak employer; 
but he thinks that “it is one of the 
essentials of our free economic 
system that we do not have govern- 
mental interference to redress every 
individual instance of economic dis- 
equilibrium so long as there is no 
general pattern of imbalance.” 

Mr. Goldberg’s defense against the 
monopoly charge is considerably 
more persuasive than his assertions 
about the positive good which mer- 
ger will bring to the labor movement. 
Indeed, after the fairly spectacular 
display of disunity exhibited at the 
Executive Council meeting in Miami 
last month, it seems reasonable to 
question whether the merger is going 
to make much difference at all. This 
book argues that the merger will 
(1) augment union bargaining power 
by increasing the moral and finan- 









cial support labor can give to in- 
dividual unions; (2) provide occa- 
sions for more union men to meet 
more other union men, and exchange 
valuable ideas; (3) decrease juris- 
dictional disputes; (4) lend an im- 
petus to major organizing drives; 
(5) improve and strengthen labor’s 
political action; and (6) improve 
labor’s lobbying activities. 

My own view of these contentions 


is that 1, 2 and 6 represent very 
dubious and uncertain gains—espe- 
cially 2. Number 3 is yet to be 
tested, but the news from Miami was 
most discouraging. As for number 4, 
no organizing of any significance 
has taken place since the merger; 
chemicals and Southern textiles, the 
last two major bastions of unorga- 
nized 


industrial workers. look as 


impregnable as ever, and the talk 












about organizing white-collar wor 
ers has so far proved to be only tal 
Number 5 also remains to be teste 














but it seems to me at least relev 
that in 1956 labor took in less j 
voluntary contributions for politi¢ 
action than it did in 1952. It wouk 
be interesting, I think, to get 
Goldberg to re-evaluate the merg 
in a few more years, when his cas 
for unity has been put to a real test 






































Two Who Launched the Nuclear Age 


Atomic Quest. 
Oxford. 370 pp. $5.00. 


MORE THAN ten years have passed 
since the searing power of uncon- 
trolled atomic energy was employed 
against Japan at the close of World 
War II. The public suddenly discov- 
ered that scientists harbored in its 
midst had labored and brought forth 
the atomic age. The plagues and 
pestilences released when this Pan- 
dora’s box was opened are still with 
us, but among them we glimpse a few 
of the benefits which controlled 
atomic energy can bring to the world. 
Both Dr. Compton and Dr. Lapp have 
interesting things to say about the 
political and moral problems arising 
out of the coming of the atom, and 
both tell of those incredible wartime 
years which led to the development 
of the bomb. 

Dr. Compton is a physicist of 
worldwide reputation whose prewar 
researches in atomic physics brought 
him the Nobel Prize in 1927. During 
the war, he served as director of the 
Metallurgical Laboratory of the Man- 
hattan Project, and in his own words 
“was one of the handful to whom fell 
the responsibility for initiating and 
carrying through the American war- 
time atomic project.” As the only eye- 
witness account by one of the scien- 
tific leaders of the project, his book 
has a unique place among the many 
accounts of the development of the 
bomb. Dr. Lapp is one of the group 


Atoms and People. 
By Arthur Holly Compton. By Ralph Lapp. 
Harper. 299 pp. $4.00. 


of younger physicists who rose to 
prominence during the war. He was 
also associated with the Metallurgical 
Laboratory of the Manhattan Project, 
and since the war, among other 
things, he has been head of the 
Nuclear Physics Branch of the Office 
of Naval Research and director of the 
Nuclear Science Service in Washing- 
ton. 

For those who wonder how scien- 
tists think about the non-scientific im- 
plications of their work, these books 
should be of great interest. Both Dr. 
Compton and Dr. Lapp see the same 
basic issues in the political and 
moral questions that confront them, 
and their formulations of them have 
much in common. Some striking dif- 
ferences arise, however, in their reso- 
lution of these questions. One which 
illustrates this is the old problem of 
whether the United States was justi- 
fied in using the A-bomb when even- 
tual victory over Japan was practi- 
cally assured. Dr. Compton, whose 
upbringing as he relates it inclines 
him to a strong moral bias against 
mass destruction, concludes that since 
the use of the bomb saved countless 
lives its use was justified; it is, in 
fact, no more immoral than any other 
weapon of war. Dr. Lapp, whose 
background one might think would 
make it easier for him to justify the 
use of the bomb to himself, decides 
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will rank as one of the greatest errorg ~ 
in judgment on the part of U.S. offfffube. , 


cials.” 


Although both authors display ad] A we 
mirable clarity and consistency in eff 
their arguments, my overall impresfhis seas 
sion is that Dr. Compton’s conclufean-Loi 
sions reflect a greater understandinghasy-goi 
of the human aspects of the problempapped 
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the technical aspects of his materia 
in an exceptionally clear, interesting 
way. 


The note on which the two books 
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SHIPLEY 
The Taming of the Shrew. By William 
hakespeare. The American Shakespeare 
estival Production. Directed by Norman 
loyd. At the Phoenix. 

Me, Candido! By Walt Anderson. Pre- 
nted by and at the Greenwich Mews. 
The Tunnel of Love. From the novel by 
ter De Vries. By Joseph Fields and 
t. De Vries. Presented by the Theater 
wild, At the Royale. 

Holiday for Lovers. By Ronald Alex- 
“poder. Presented and directed by Shepard 
raube. At the Longacre. 





WORD of farewell is due the most 
effective group on Broadway 
is season, the Madeleine Renaud— 
‘Pean-Louis Barrault Company. The 
y-going charm of their Adieux 
apped a succession of superbly pre- 
ted plays. In this goodbye gesture, 
and snatches of their earlier 
flerings were mingled with gracious 
omments (in English as well as 
tench) and some deft miming by 
rrault. Apart from the pleasure in 
his and their several plays, there re- 
ins the recognition of the value 
fa tradition and a repertory thea- 
t. The New York stage of our time 
hough it has produced many good 
ormers, directors and designers 
has been unable to build a perma- 
t repertory group. The reasons 
greatetBor this are many, but only when the 
ists aniformula is found may New York hope 
bove alifo have the basis for that continuous 
owth together which is essential 
mselve*$o the full flowering of the theater. 

‘oid de} We must look off-Broadway for the 
nic wal@eginning of such ventures—to the 
The imPtratford, Connecticut, Shakespeare 
nor th@toup, for instance, and to the Ham- 
mightipleton-Houghton players down at the 
ne heaf*hoenix. These two forces have com- 
bined for the already welcomed 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


‘7 «©—©- Good Repertory 
im And Low Comedy 


Measure for Measure and the current 
Taming of the Shrew. The latter 
is a rollicking romp, from the mo- 
ment Christopher Sly falls drunken 
on English ground, through his dash- 
ing across the stage of Padua, to the 
final lecture on wifely obedience by 
Kate, the one-time shrew. 

In truth, Mike Kellin as Christo- 
pher Sly almost runs away with the 
play. Sly would be amorous with the 
page dressed as his wife; he climbs 
the balcony pole in fright or reaches 
down for a drink; finally, with a net 
on a pole, he snatches up a flask in 
triumph. Pernell Roberts, who with 
a mellow mixture of simulated vio- 
lence and genuine charm quite tames 
the shrew, has not been so successful 
with the director. Philip Bourneuf, 
Morris Carnovsky, Jerry Stiller and 
more have their moments of high 
caricature; even the tailor whose 
gown Petruchio spurns is a vivid fig- 
ure, as the mop-headed servants form 
an amusing crew. But the Kate of 
Nina Foch is a beauty caught in a 
whirlwind, with no chance for lighter 
lilting of character to shine through. 

On opening night, Hiram Sherman 
most amusingly announced the Strat- 
ford plans for this summer. The 
Phoenix plans are nearer; The Shrew 
will be followed on March 19 by 
Webster’s The Duchess of Malfi. Also 
off Broadway, for some time though 
I have just caught up with it, Me, 
Candido! smiles mellow welcome to 
a new people in our melting pot. It is 
a sort of Abie’s Irish Rose for the 
Puerto Ricans, with Jewish and Irish 
looking on, as the waif Candido finds 
a home and three fathers. On an ele- 
mentary level, with no shadings of 


character, the play teaches a whole- 
some lesson while managing a meas- 
ure of dramatic hold. José Perez as 
Candido, Miriam Colén as his little 
friend, and Anna Appel as a friendly 
neighbor are most effective in the 
large and valid cast, in a play that 
deserves its long run. (No charge, 
just a contribution: Here’s a group 
indeed working for love!) 

Meanwhile, two farces, offered no 
doubt to warm the wintry days, 
brought only a further chill on 
Broadway. The Tunnel of Love pic- 
tures a childless couple hoping to 
adopt a child. This is a serious theme 
that might well hold our sympathy, 
but authors and director voted in 
favor of laughs, with the result that 
the plot surrenders to the gags. The 
husband and the adoption-bureau 
investigator get together and provide 
the little bastard for him and his wife 
to adopt. All the liquor and laughter 
onstage cannot overcome the feeling 
that the whole affair is a cheat. 

Less distasteful but no less dis- 
appointing is the American tourists’ 
jaunt in Holiday for Lovers, with its 
sudden change in the father from 
domination to understanding release, 
as the two daughters find freedom in 
their love. The swiftly cooked tour 
—Middle West, New York, Paris, 
Seville, Rome—and the tourist ways 
are not well-woven with the conflicts 
in the play, for which the folks might 
as well have stayed at home. Don 
Ameche’s perpetual smile adds little 
to the evening. Carmen Mathews, 
George Mathews, and other compe- 
tent players help give amusing mo- 
ments to another trivial farce that 
makes us long for good repertory. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





POLAND 


I want to protest Peter Wiles’s contention 
(“Poland and Hungary: A Reappraisal,” NL, 
February 11) that Poland stole a large part 
of German territory. Without going into the 
centuries-long territorial dispute between the 
two nations, or discussing the validity of Polish 
compensation claims for all the Germans did 
in Poland during World War II, it can be 
flatly stated that Poland did not “take and 
carry away feloniously and unobserved” the 
areas in question. 

These territories were given to Poland by 
the Soviet Union, with the consent of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Poland 
had no choice but to accept them, since it 
had just lost the eastern half of the country— 
also with the approval of the Western powers. 
Thus, in fact, Poland was bodily shifted to 
the West, and the shift was responsible for 
a net loss of about 20 per cent of its territory 
and an even greater population loss. 

Also, the alleged expulsion of eight million 
Germans by the Poles does not correspond with 
the facts. Most of these eight million fled in 
the face of the approaching Red Army; many 
were killed on various fronts, murdered or de- 
ported by the Russians. Actually, therefore, the 
number actually expelled (as recognized by 
the Potsdam Agreement) is about 2.5 million. 
Kingston, R. I. MicHaL ZAWADZKI 


Peter Wiles's article is superb—full of bril- 
liant insights, fine observations and provocative 
points. It is indeed refreshing to read some- 
thing on the Hungarian-Polish events which, 
in some degree, measures up to the complex 
grandeur of the events themselves. Too many 
writers have confined themselves to celebrating 
the valor of the freedom fighters, re-emphasizing 
the enormity of the Soviet intervention, and 
voicing indignation over the Western failure 
to intervene. While valid in themselves, these 
themes have been repeated so often that a 
genuine analysis of what actually happened 
in those memorable days has only just begun. 

There is, however, one small point at which 
I think Wiles vastly overstated his case—re- 
garding Tito’s Yugoslavia. It is certainly true, 
as many have pointed out, that Poland enjoys 
today a greater degree of intellectual and 
political freedom than does Yugoslavia. Despite 
the relaxed atmosphere in Yugoslavia, Tito’s 
party is still basically monolithic in character; 
Gomulka’s party is not. But it is not true that 
Tito’s “press and literature are as unreadable 
as any,” as Wiles charges. Yugoslav literature 
has none of the brilliance of Poland’s recent 
intellectual ferment, but neither has it much 


‘ 


in common with the “socialist realism” of th omplac 
East to which he makes implicit reference. 
style, personal philosophy and esthetic le 
ing, Yugoslavia’s current literature contai 
considerable variety and space—though it sf 
fers from a general prohibition regarding ce 
tain central national experiences. In sculptu 
painting and architecture, the influence 
Soviet doctrines is altogether absent; West 
connections predominate completely. I thi 
perhaps, in this Wiles has passed 
judgment on the basis of hearsay rather th 
on the basis of the type of intimate knowled 
which he brought to the subject of Hunganpy 
and Poland. 

The absence in Yugoslavia of the viole 
ferment which we have witnessed in its t 
northern neighbors is not merely a reflecti 
of Tito’s strong dictatorship, but also, it 
to me, of the greater tolerance which Yugos 
via’s intellectuals feel toward that dictatorshis 
Despite every failing, Tito has provided tg Can | 
disparate Yugoslav peoples with vigorous na@anuary 
tional leadership for over 15 years. This ioday’s 
why Tito survived in 1948 when Gomulka felffighest | 
not because “there was not enough Soviet forgran on] 
to kidnap him or browbeat his Central CompAmericai 
mittee,” as Wiles explains it. ithin th 

Great dissatisfactions exist among Yugoslavié@ag to } 















case, 





















intellectuals (indirectly reflected in the Dji any 
case), and these forces may in time fogther th 
vigorous internal expression. But one must mphe state 


call that in Yugoslavia the major targets of t@pf all ¢ 
Polish-Hungarian wrath—Soviet dominatiomince the 
farm collectivization, strict intellectual controfutelage 
isolation from the West, economic centraliagty in M 
tion, wide-scale police activities—have not exis lucidate 
ed for some years now. These concessions, ! That 
is true, were made from above, and not, as Mposes nc 
Poland, as the result of agitation from belosgmachiner 
yet they were made all the same. The Polis@ternatiy 
and Hungarian revolutions were made possitiheir acc 
by a widespread disaffection within the ruli f Miko 
Communist parties; the grounds for such dis#illing | 
fection may exist in Yugoslavia, but the f@ppen vio) 
that the imprisonment of Djilas was not {afow dem 
lowed by a larger purge of Communists shou@etual ac 
indicate that the breaking point is still quipardly m 
far away. The imprisonment of Dijilas is mp4sgestec 
reassuring, but one should not confuse Dji dvocate 
with Nagy or Gomulka. : 
The major problem in the Yugoslav econp® If you 
today is not actually an excess of Governmepeec be 
interference (the totalitarian “in a hurry,” (th Cor 
Wiles says), but rather a deplorable @'ained | 
ficiency of concentrated official concern Wa 1956 
the chronic failures in several crucial fielg@pstance 
This problem must be licked, or there may # combi 
trouble. In the economy, the obstacle to heall@§*tere y 
progress may be as much incompetence defe 
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ence, | ogmatism. 
ic lea’ The Yugoslav story has by no means reached 
contaimts climax, and new storms may brew. But one 


should not, in his understandable bitterness 
‘“yver Tito’s many recent vacillations, forget that 
e did offer, for many years, vigorous leader- 
hip to those forces, represented by Nagy and 
omulka, which made last autumn’s great con- 
Syulsion possible. If Hungary aptly demonstrated 
he severe limitations of Tito’s narrow doctrine, 
oland proved that these limits were con- 
nowledg’piderably broader than Tito’s traditional critics 
Hungatpyer conceived. Certain groups in the West 
ay have lost sight of this fact; but judging 
rom Moscow’s latest broadsides against Tito, 
he Kremlin has not. 
few York City 


.S. REDS 


Can Louis Jay Herman be serious (NL, 
anuary 21) when he fails to consider that 
iBoday’s soul-searching and discord on the 
ighest level of the American Communist party 
an only be a hoax—contrived to confuse 
mericans about the Nazi-like dictatorship 
thin the party? After all, democracy, accord- 
g to Mikoyan as well as Lenin, is incapable 
f any contribution to the classless society 
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, must m@he state is contingent upon the prior control 
ets of tpt all governments by the Communist élite, 
ominatiompince the building of Communism requires the 
utelage of the masses by those whose superior- 
ty in Marxist science qualifies them alone to 
i@lucidate and decide every human issue. 

That the American Communist party pro- 
s now that we peacefully surrender the 
















ternative to violent revolution is clear from 


le possibiheir acceptance in the Draft Resolution (p. 56) 
the ruliff Mikoyan’s “revision” of Lenin. “If you are 
such disilling to surrender, we can dispense with 
it the fa@pen violence” is a succinct characterization of 


tual acceptance by us of such an alternative, 
dly more inviting than violent revolution, is 
gested is coolly implicit in the words: “We 
dvocate a peaceful, democratic road to social- 


ry econply r you do not resist, they assure us, there 
Sovernmeameed be no barricades! The essence of the 
hurry,” @6th Convention’s road to socialism was ex- 








orable @lained by the late Peter Meyer (NL, March 
ncern 1956). Taking Czechoslovakia, the very 
icial fi nce Mikoyan used to interpret the law 
ere may @# combined development, Meyer comments: 
> to heall@j*here were no barricades in Czechoslovakia, 
etence defenestrations, executions and concentra- 
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ther than surrender. The withering away of | 





Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


tion camps.” The Czechoslovakian example of 
a non-violent transition to socialism makes clear 
that we will be allowed to accept reservations 
peacefully assigned us in slave labor camps. 
Thus the only correction needed for the “in- 
correct thesis” of the “law of inevitable violent 
revolution” the Czech “road to 
socialism.” 

That the “new historical development” does 
not include the Party’s renunciation of its 
right to violence where the workers resist is 
affirmed by Dennis in his comment on Hungarian 
resistance. In the Daily Worker of November 
29, Dennis likens the Budapest workers’ 
councils’ support of the anti-Kremlin revolt to 
a “scab movement.” This means that the only 
legitimate leadership of the Hungarian workers 
comes from the Kremlin. From this unique 
legitimacy Dennis argues to the Kremlin’s 
right to overthrow the workers’ councils and 
the government they helped establish. No 
amount of “debate” by Gates can hide the fact 
that the American party still upholds the right 
to violent overthrow where the Government has 
organized support, like that the workers’ 
councils gave Free Hungary. “The new peace- 
ful, democratic road to socialism” is only for 
weak states that fear fighting back. 

Los Angeles J. P. CoNNEALLY 
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A MESSAGE FROM UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—PROUD OWNERS OF A PROUD SHIP 


A Salute to the 
OFFICERS AND MEN 


of the S.S. Cape Ann 


When disaster struck the luxury liner ANDREA DORIA on the night of July 25/26, 1956, 
the United Fruit freighter, CAPE ANN, Captain Joseph A. Boyd, was fifteen miles away. 
In immediate response to the S.0.S., Capt. Boyd navigated his American flag vessel by 
radar through the fog shrouded night. The CAPE ANN was the first vessel to reach the 
scene of the disaster and the first to put her lifeboats into the sea. 


This was the test . . . of seamanship, discipline and personal courage. The crew of the 
CAPE ANN passed with flying colors. With only two lifeboats they rescued 129 survivors, 
bringing them safely to New York on the evening of July 26. For a great achievement, 
gallantly performed, Captain Boyd and all officers and men who participated, have been 
awarded the Company's Medal and Citation for Meritorious Service At Sea. All crew 
members have received a bonus and special citation. 


FOR GALLANTRY AT SEA — Down the years since 1941, 8 Gold Medals and 44 Silver 
Medals have been awarded by the United Fruit Company for Meritorious Service. War 
at sea showed the exceptional calibre of United Fruit crews and these Medals were de- 
signed to honor them. The rare emergencies of peacetime call for the same recognition. 
Captain Joseph A. Boyd and 14 members of the crew of the CAPE ANN who partici- 
pated in the rescues are recipients for 1956. 


United Fruit Company 


FOR OVER SG YEARS SERVING THE AMERICAS 














